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PREFACE 
4 4 4 


following Letters were addressed to a respectable and 
long established Minister of the denomination to which the writer 
has the honour to belong, who, from almost daily intercourse, for 
vears, has had the opportumty of knowing, that they ere hot 
written from a dehcreney of interest in Christian Missigs, and 
this, were it necessary, le would fully attest. But as does 
hol appear any reason, to preface these letters with  recom- 
mendatory essay, which might exceed the entire number . of 
pages to which this pamphlet. is limited, he has not thought it 
expedient to mention his friend's name, nor to procure from 
him a letter of commendation, ‘The author desires to tell Ins 


tale to aS Perse the character of any man» —-not to 


justify himself in public opinion; although he that a 
legitimate object, having himself once been engaged as je servant 
of the Baptist Missionary Society > nor—so much witg a view 
to. shield those who have been deemed * inventors of caummes,’ 


é 


‘detracters,’ * fabricators of malicious falsehoods,’ &e.4&c. and, 
by Impheation, worse than bigots and infidels.” He asks 


nothing for himself, nor for others, but that the reader will 


kindly go through these letters from beginning to end; and then 


judge, what was the relation, in which all the mygsionaries 


stood, with the Society by whom they were sent out, My whose 


credit they were for years supported, and whom 


had they not succeeded, as he thinks some untortunagely have, 
they would have been supported to the present hour ; 


let him compare it with the disruption which has engued, and 


the position in which the Nerampore missionaries have placed 


themselves, with respect to the Society and the Public. « 


Pietace’ 10 Thi. Marshinen * Statement 
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The wnter bas pot the shehtest wish to secure favour to 
his statement, but as it may be deserving. | Whether his labours 
procure for hint most pratse or most blame, the one or the other 
must be his alone, as the plan and prosecution of it, are wholly 
his Own no other porson, whether connected with the Society 
or otherwise, having been applied to by him, or having been 


m any degree concerned, mi assisting him, directly or mdirectly. 


The short perod tixed oa, for exemplifying what was the 
Spirit of the Serampore System, and its application to practice, 
is anterior to the establishment of the *yjumor brethren’ at Cal- 
eutta, Much, in consequence, as not said as to ditter- 
ences with Serampore, they are fully competent to setting 
themselves moeht with the public, and to vindieate themselves 
from a load of ASpersions -—sooner or later, the whole 
truth wall be told. | 


The present is an age for explanations, and such isthe 
force of public opimon, that to evade is impossible. Many per- 
sonalities will be found in the succeeding pages: there may be a 
difference of opimon about them; but their introduction 1s abso- 
lutely necessary, as few will be found which do not, im some 
degree or other, illustrate the subject: and but for this purpose, 
not one word would have been published. The reader will 
remember that the present Letters appear. after Dr. Marsh- 
man’s * Memoir’ and * Statement; and the author presumes that 


Dr. M.'s works are familiar to Ins readers. 


In the course of these letters, much reference 1s made to 
the conduct of Dr. Carey. It is but gratitude to him, and 
pleasant to the writer's feelings to record it. Even this good 
man, whom he hopes to meet ina world where no suspicions 
of others wall exist, was suspected, if not censured, for corres- 
ponding with the author for years between his first and second 


residence 


“ince the followmg Letters were printed, the author has 


found one from Dr. Carey to hum, dated, * Caleutta, August 
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“My dear brother Johns, 


PREFACE. 


2th, which, soon after it was received, February Yth, 
1817, he forwarded to Dr. Ryland and the Committee at 4ristol. 
He cannot forbear inserting, in this place, the following extract : 
understand that my correspondence with you has led’ to 
‘some jealousies in England, and that some think | writé secrets 
‘to you which | do not write to others. 1 am sorry they think 
“so, but | cannot help it. | wish however, to obviate such 
‘adea, that you would shew all my letters to you, to one or 
‘two of the most tried friends of the mission say Dr. Ryland, 
‘for mstance; this would take away every suspicion of mystery 
‘ain our correspondence, and would be pleasant to my feelings; 
‘as | should be sorry if any of them | so much esteent, enter- 
‘tamed the smallest idea that | have secrets to communicate 
‘to any person. am attached m= heart to ‘you, and may, 


‘perhaps, sometimes express it, but | do not wish that to be 


The author has not been led to 


repeated testimomes of him, but to exhibit the lovely 
—he must forgive him; Dr. C. will not be ashamed of what 
he has sad of him, nor of what he himself has written. } Neither 
of them has reasongto be ashamed. It was one creat induce- 


ment with the authdér a second time to settle at Seranfpore, to 


hve im tis nehbourhood; to enjoy the society of one earth, 


® The tollowing note was written at the moment, on accaunt of the death of my 
wite, whom Dr. and Mrs. Carey greatly loved. | had not a word on the subject 


from any one else at Serampore, neither at the time nor afterwards, 


; 
“Sincerely indeed do PT commeserate with you under yout very heavy tral. J 


hope and trast that you will bave that support from above which you now so much 
need, 

“J never heard the slightest aeceunt of sister JoWns’ illmess, till brojhes Hough 
returned from Caleutta on Wednesday afternoon, and yesterday evening we received 
the account ot her removal. How little is our hold of lite in any thing here below. 
My wife was overwhelmed with distress when she received the intelligenc¢. May we 
ill be prepared for the change whenever it may take place. 

“ Yours affectionately, 


“9O5th A ugust, : “Ww. REY.” 
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‘concealed from any mortal on the earth.’ That Ing attach- | 1 
ment had not ceased four years afterwards, the subjoinéd note* 
will shew. 
arey's 
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PREPACE, 


whose removal tw heaven would make hyinn less reluctant to 
quit all sublunary SCCTIOS, the hope ot rejomng him in the 


realms ot purity and of peace. 


It will be proper here to observe, that the various quo- 
tations, distinguished by double inverted commas, and not other- 
wise referred to, are taken from the manuscript | journal of 
the author, written at the dates mentioned, during his residence 
in India. He has not altered, nor corrected, any of the expres- 
sions therein used; desirous, that the memoranda made on the 
spot, without the least view to publicity, may produce their own 
effect, and without subjecting him to the suspicion, of making 


the facts speak more tavourably than they ought. 


Should any one think that vamity, or spleen; that disappoint- 
ment, or a love of slander; or that any other selfish or myurious 
motive has actuated the writer, mm bringing to light materials of 
which his letters are composed, it 1s not enough to say, to such 
a charge he will not reply; but that he will reject the insinu- 


ation as it becomes him, both as a man and as a christian. 


Oxford- Road, Manchester, 
July ist, IS28, 


These Letters having exceeded thi length orminally wileniled, the 


price has, of necessity, been advanced from 1s. (as announced im the firat ad 
rertisement } to Vs. Od. to meet the additional expense of Printing. 


ERRATA, 


We The Reader is requested to correct with his pen, the followny Errata. 


Page 2, line 16, and pace 3, line 3 from the for * connection.” read * conne sion.’ 
1U trom the bottom, for * former,’ read * formal.’ 
8, 2) trom the top, tor * tastes,’ taste,’ 


» » IS trem the bottom, for must” &c. read * must now relate an 
occurrence Which took place two davs after.’ 


from the top, dele the comma after ‘missionaries,’ and insert: an 
Apostrophe 


WM, BW from the top, for’ seg,’ read * seeing.’ 

Otrom the bottom, for’ Mre.’ read * Mr.’ 

48, from the bottom, tor page 4,’ read page&.’ 

Wtrom the bottom, for ‘whom,’ read of whem.’ 


72, « S fromthe bottom, for “would be” read would have been 
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THE SPIRIT 


Or THE 


SERAMPORE SYSTE 


LETTER 
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Mia bEAR FRIEND, 


It is nearly sixteen years since I joined the 
Mission at Serampore: the circumstances which led to 
my return to England, although you are already in- 
formed of them, will be noticed in their place., On 
reaching England, at the close of 1813, and for aacon- 
siderable period afterwards, notwithstanding he roo 
testimonials to the contrary, strong suspicions -were 


entertained by many persons, that my return must have 


been owing to something said or done by me, to the 
disparagement of my religious, or moral, or poljtical 
character. Until the present moment, no suigable 
opportunity has presented for vindicating myself *with 
the religious public. ‘I durst not shew my opinion. 
I said, days shall speak.’ A recent publication by one 
of the Serampore Missionaries gives me that opportu- 
nity, and I the more readily embrace it, as it enables 
me to bear an indirect testimony at least, to the correct- 
ness of the principles which I believe actuated those 
who preceded, as well as those who came after me, 
whose usual denomination is that of the ‘ younger 
brethren,’ but more especially those whose residence is 


in or about Calcutta. 4 
fion- 


In the Statement relative to the Serampore Mis 
aries just published by Dr. Marshman, page 125, occurs 
the following paragraph, in reference to their own funds, 
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as distinguished trom the funds of the Society.“ ta 
“ doing this, they did not keep the management of their 
“ funds wholly in their own hands through want of love 
‘to other brethren, but because they thought it the 
‘* dictate of common sense, that those who originated 
“ funds possessed an exclusive right overthem. That 
“their ideas on this subject might be fully known, 
‘they, a few months after the arrival of brethren Johns 
‘and Lawson in 1812, distinctly informed them, that 
“they thought no one had any thing to do with their 
“affairs, unless elected by them a member of their 
“body, till which time they considered those brethren 
“who might be at Serampore, merely as probationers 
“or guests.” 

As Dr. M. has thought proper to mention my name 
in connection with my late friend and colleague, Mr. 
Lawson, and he, having long since, I trust, reached that 
place where the weary are at rest, it devolves on me 
either to substantiate or contradict this part of the Doc- 
tor’s statement. I do not however hesitate to contradict 
it, as to the meaning it is intended to convey. It is true 
that what was said on the subject, if at all to be under- 
stood in this sense, occured some months after our 
arrival, and that ata period, and in a state of things 
scarcely credible: it was at a meeting kindly convened 
by Dr. Carey, for the purpose of mutual explanation ; 
between us, Johns and Lawson on the one part, and 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward on the other: the meet- 
ing, which proved an angry and turbulent one, was 
held at Dr. M.’s house, on Monday, 22nd March, 
Is13; and on the following Monday, the 29th, I, 
with my wife and infant son, left Serampore, to join 
the ship. ‘Phe particulars of ‘that cutting interview 
in which hard things were said,’ (Lf quote Mr. Fuller’s 
words from a letter now before me, and to which I 
shall again refer,) L recorded immediately afterwards 
in my diary, aud as these will throw light on the system 
and conduct of those denominated the senior brethren ; 
and afford, at the same time, the most conclusive reply 
fo the paragraph above quoted from Dr. M.’s state- 
ment, it is my intention to submit them to your peru- 
sal. Before, however, enter particulars con- 
nected with the latter period of my first residence in 
Bengal, in order that you may better understand the 
vetual state of things at Serampure, when, as stated 
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by Dr. M., } was a ‘ guest or probationer in the Mis- 
sion family ; [ must claim indulgence to state, at some 
length, the circumstances of my connection with the 
Society, and with their Mission in India. 

It is well known to many of the elder Members of 
the B. M. Society, that, to qualify me for more eflicient 
service in the Mission, I received part of my medjcal 
education at the expense of the Society; but i¢ is 
known to very few, that Dr. Marshman, in a letteg to 
the Bengal Government, previous to our arrivak in 
India, in an application for leave for us to remaii at 
Serampore, uses these words, ‘‘ Mr. Johns, whom: we 
trained up to medical studies with a view to Seram- 
pore,” whereas, in the copy sent home to Mr. Fuller, 
the words ‘ who was’ are supplied for ‘whom we.’ _ In 
common cases so slight an alteration would be over- 
looked, but in this case, as will appear from the sequel, 
the alteration could seareely be accidental. I infer 
that when the original letter was written, the distine- 
tion of meum and tuum was less accurately defined, 
and, that the act of the Society and their own, were 
identified. 

As myself and Mr. Lawson left England in 1810, 
three years before the renewal of the E. I. Company’s 
charter, we were compelled to make the voyage cir- 
cuitously, and, in consequence, embarked for America. 
The state of public affairs at this period was such that 
we could not leave the United States till Februgry, 
1512. During our stay in that hospitable country, by 
means of the most assiduous efforts, I was enabled ‘‘ to 
originate funds’ amounting to £1150, and I do not say 
it vain-boastingly, that through those efforts, further 
sums were contriGuted, and a foundation laid for the 
American Baptist Missionary Society. I had the plea- 
sure of presenting to the brethren at Serampore, on 
landing, the entire sum in dollars, and strange as it 
may seem, besides the insertion of the fact in the 
printed account, all the satisfaction I had for it from 
the brethren, was an expression like the following, 
from Dr. M. “I am glad, brother Jobns, you have 
brought us this money, as it will render us less depend- 
ent on the Bible Society for this [or the next] year.” 
{ thought this a cold reception for what appeared, to 
me a very great gift, and which had cost me mach 
hodily Jabonr, and yet more mental anxiety, I was 
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much surprised also, at the dilatoriness or bachw rd- 
ness of the brethren in writing to the friends in 
America, and thanking them for their contributions, to 
which I more than once urged them: it was done after 
a considerable interval.* You are not to suppose, 
from my mentioning these apparently trivial circum- 
stances, that there existed any thing like shyness be- 
tween the senior brethren and myself; so far from that 
being the case, I was ready to expose to them my 
inmost feelings : nor will it appear from the following 
note, which is the only one of many received, that I 
happened to keep, that any other sentiment occupied 
the breasts of the senior brethren. The note is from 
Dr. Marshman, written in answer to one which I ad- 
dressed to him, tendering the services of my wife, to 
assist Mrs. Marshman in the school, or, indeed, in any 
way that might appear to Mrs. M.’s convenience and 
comfort. It is as follows :-— : 


‘My dear brother Johns, 


‘Since I have known the Mission, I have never 
seen an instance wherein two brethren and sisters were 
embraced with more cordial affection, than you and 
brother Lawson and your dear partners in life ; nor did 
I ever see four persons arrive here, more fitted to be a 
blessing tous. Be at rest, my dear brother, respect- 
ing every thing. We all love you, and take it for 
granted that you love us, and have, therefore, every 
confidence in you. If there be any thing in which you 
can take part of our burden, we know you will do it 
cheerfully ; but we, at the same time, owe it to your 
comfort, to put no needless burden on you. [ will talk 
over this very allectionate offer with ay wife, and then 
with you. Meanwhile feel that you are indeed at home, 
in the bosom of the most faithful and constant friends 
you have ever enjoyed, though you may not be among 
the most polished and tender ; for in all our intercourse 
you see our hearts, and when that is burdened, (no 
uncommon thing,) it must appear for the moment on 
the countenance. | 

Believe me most affectionately yours, 


J. 
Addressed — Brother Johus. 


* * October 20—Brother M- has at length written a letter 
of thanks to those gentlemen of Boston. whe co Wherally 
encouraged the Translations 7 | 


J 
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The offer was either not accepted, or to so limited 
extent that I do not remember it. 1. 


In mentioning my successful efforts -in collecting 


for the Translations in America, which was the osten- 
sible ground of my application to the public, you will 
not for a moment conclude that I have done it from 
ostentation; nor will you wonder that I was not a little 


surprised to find that brother Ward, or Marshman, or 


both, requested Mr. Lawson to draw up an account of 
bjs ministerial labours in America, for insertion in the 
Circular Letters, at that time published monthly at 
Serampore : this Lawson did, and in a suitable manner. 
No similar application was made to me, although, as is 
well known to thousands in America, I was not a with 
behind my dear brother, in preaching as often, as well 
as in obtaining pecuniary contributions, which he never 
did. I have introduced this only to shew you, that, 
even from our first arrival, there was a spirit at work 
that I knew not of, a hand unseen, of which I had not 
then even a suspicion. As to intending any disparage- 
ment of my missionary brother Lawson’s labours, that 
is out of the question, we were to each other as David 
and Jonathan, all who knew us and the mission, knew 
this to be the case; and the affection which subsist- 
ed between our beloved wives was never exceeded. 
Lawson’s parting letter to me, when, on the death of 
my wife, 1 left India a second time, in 1821, will shew 
you what were our mutual feelings, and it will be a fair 


specimen of the heart of an excellent man, who, from 


having united himself with the Calcutta brethren, be- 
came exposed to the obloquy of some at Serampore. 


dear brother Johns, 


‘«« As it is not my intention to go through the pain 
of a personal farewell, I write this note inste@d. We 
most probably, shall never meet again in this world. 
Our friendship bas been sincere and of long standing, 
and as I hope it is built upon something better than 


natural principles, let us cheer ourselves with the anti-— 


cipation of meeting in a better world than this is. May 
we both live near to God, and be prepared for all the 
difficulties and trials which await us here below, and 


particularly may we be prepared to honour that God . 


whom we have long served, while we live; and to meet 
him with holy joy when we die, Let us pray for each 
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other unceasingly. ‘To hear from you frequently will 
be one of my cluicf pleasures in India.—Farewell, 
Your ever affectionate friend, 

Jan, 24, 1821. Joun Lawson.” 


We arrived in Calentta on the afternoon of August 
10, On the following evening Drs. Carey and 
Marshman came down from Serampore, and ‘ greeted 
us with a hearty welcome: thus it is recorded in my 
diary. For mysell, [certainly expected that some one 
would have been appointed to meet us before, as 
information of our arrival liad reached Serampore soon 
after the ship had entered the Hoogley. Although, T 
do not recollect that the disappointment produced any 
unfavourable impression on my own mind; yet, In a 
strange land, and that land India, we delt a loneliness 
at not meeting with some one to whom we could look 
up as to a brother ora father. 

It often becomes interesting, to retrace early im- 
pressions. IL may be allowed, therefore, to mention, 
‘that the first interview which we had, with brethren 
whose praises had been deservedly celebrated through 
the world, did not produce that e uthusiastie excitement 
Which might have been expected. Il, however, it was 
in any decree otherwise, this entirely vanished, when 
had conversed a little with Dr. Marshman;:and if any . 
thing were wanting to secure my judgment in Acs favour, 
the note from him above given, was more than enough 
to obliterate what was otherwise. How far imy latter 
convictions were more correct, the subsequent detail 
willshew. The note itself, though warily penned would 
never have led to any unkind suspicion of its author, 
but from his subsequent conduct; @ priort he appears 
without guile; @ posteriori not blameless. Having 
taken vou with me across the Atlantic and thence back, 
and through the Indian ocean; and having landed safely 
and im peace at the abode of ‘The Happy family,’ as it 
used to be emphatically called, I’must for the present 
leave you. In my next I purpose to re-visit you, and 
to proceed in the detail of such facts, as will not fail to 
prove, that, at that time there existed the spirit of a 
system, since tully developed, which was the bane of 
the missionary’s peace, and an insuperable barrier to 
his usefulness, in so far as he was in any degree connec- 
ted with the Mission at Serampore. Your's s, 


W. J. 
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My vEAR FRIEND, 


It was the evening of the 13th of August, 
when I the first time entered the precincts of the Mis- 
sionary premises at Serampore. My sentiments at this 
interesting moment will be seen by the following quota- 
tion from my journal. ‘* Nothing can be more grateful 


‘to our feelines than reaching a place which we have | 


¢ long held dear. ‘ For my brethren and companions’ 
‘sake, I will now say, Peace be within thee. Now, 
‘having seen this institution, which I firmly believe 
‘will be made the means of India’s salvation, I can say 
“with confidence and gratitude, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou 
servant depart in peace.’ If life be continued, 
‘may it be to advance the common cause. ‘The Ame- 
‘‘rican,;missionaries are here, and I dare say, astonished 
“at the extent and respectability of this mission. As 
‘‘for me, if T am not happy here, I shall be greatly 
mistaken.” 

Within a week or more after our arrival, the 
brethren arranged with Dr. Wallich, the Danish sur- 


eeon, Who was about leaving the Settlement for a sea- 


sun, for me to succeed him: on the 29th August, I 
received the former oflicial appointment from the Gover- 
nor General in council, with the salary allowed here- 
tofore to the Danish surgeon, The Government allow- 
ance was about £300 per annum ; this sum, with fees 
from private patients, you will allow aflorded me a good 
prospect of getting on in the world, provided that what 
Dr. M. says in his Statement be true, viz. ‘that we 
were only guests or probationers,’ as it gave me the 
power of ‘ originating funds over which common sense 
dictated I had an exclusive right.’ Now, observe how 
this maxim was applied by the missionaries im my case. 
They made the arrangement with Dr. Wallich for my 
succeeding him in practice ; they, of their own accord, 
paid down to him in advance, one half the amount of my 
salary for the succeeding six mouthis, either as a present, 
in consideration of past services, or as the compensation 
for resigning peo tempore in my favour, ‘To this transae- 
tion To was no party, for LT was not consulted. ‘That 
not complain, ner even imagine Thad any reason 
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complaint at that tune, alihough Dr. has dis- 
tinctly state sinee, We Were only guests ur proba- 
tioners, will appea from the subjomed extract from a 
letter addressed to iy relatives in England, dated Sep- 
tember 4, IS12. Lhave received an appointment as 
“Surgeon to the Settlement of Serampore, from the 
‘Governor General in council, with an allowance of 
“near £300 a vear. JF divide it with him, (Dr. W.) 
‘and have all the private patients, which are numerous 
‘and in some instances profitable. IT rejoice in being 
“thus able to aid the funds of this establishment. You 
‘may remember, the grand principle with these good 
“men is, ‘that whatever is done by any member of the 
‘family, is done for the benefit of the mission :’ private 
‘“property is still so considered. Each of the three 
“principal Missionaries sapply about £1000) 
‘ to the common stock ; and these are the disinterested 
‘persevering men whom Ged hath blessed: with them 
“we will gladly share in their labours and pleasures. 
‘In my present occupation, which, as you know, is 
‘‘ suited to my tastes and studies, | have my hands well 
‘full. [have patients (natives) at the hospital and in 
“the prison; and in different respectable European 
“families in the Settlement.” Tf any thing be neces- 
sary to shew how happy and contiding we were in our 
new situation, it is done in the following -paragraph, 
taken from a letter now consecrated, because the hand 
that wrote it lics withered in the tomb, and that too in 
a far distant land, which she was eminently adapted to 
adorn and bless. ‘* Our new situation is every thing 
‘we could wish, and far exceeds our expectations. 
"The prudence which God has been pleased to bestow 
‘upon the elder and resident members of this family, 
‘lays before us a pleasing prospect of happiness, if it 
‘should please the divine disposer of all things to 
‘make us likewise useful. T trust it will be so.- 
‘Your dear brother is immediately called into active 
‘service, and our brother Lawson's aid is likely to be 
‘very serviceable.” This extract, my dear friend, 
will also exnbit to you what was the state of feeling, 
and what the devotedness of spirit, which animated 
the existence of her, who was, for a season, lent to 
me, as the partner of my life, and the partaker of my 
sorrows and joys. We were permitted to enter on 
pleasing prospects—a cup full of blessings was pre- 
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sented to us—at the moment of gasting, it was dashed 
from our lips—it was kindly done, for there was a 
bitterness infused in the potion we hnew not-of—by a 
hand unseen and unsuspected. « 

Having entered on the subject of money, or as 
Dr. M. by way of distinction terms it ‘funds originated,” 
I may be allowed to mention, that during my stay at 
Serampore, above seven months, I duly received my 
monthly stipend from Government, through the hands 
of the Commissioner of the Foreign Settlements, Gordon 
Forbes, esq., a name ever dear to me, from the kind 
attentions I received from him; and not least from the 
eflorts which he made to retain me in India, at the time 
that the heartlessness or insincerity of some of the 
brethren concurred in driving me from thence. 

My intercourse with the Danes of course inereased 
with the importance of the station I oceupied ; and 
from different individuals I received pecuniary acknow- 
ledgments for professional services. Itis material to 
observe here, that on one occasion, | think about the 
middle of December, when I sent some money to Mr. 


~ Ward as was my custom, as soon as received ; L accom- 


panied it,with a note, requesting that he would let me 
have a memorandum of the several sums which I had 
paid into the common stock, [ received for answer ‘ that 
brother Carey had long been in the habit of contributing 
large amounts, and he had never asked for such a thing.’ 
[ can only say that my application had no other object, 
than to enable me to corfect my own cash book, having 
omitted to enter several sums. ~ No such memorandum 
was given me, and no further notice taken on either 
side. On reflecting on this subject, | think Mr. Ward’s 
note struck me as indited under some degree of irrita- 


tion, but am not aware that any coolness ‘ origmated’ 


out of the circumstance. I hardly know how this fact 
itself can be reconciled to the assertion, that I was only 
a‘ guest or probationer.’ It is obvious, that at the time 
Mr. Ward looked on me and Dr. Carey, as brethren 
‘originating funds,’ unequal indeed in amount, but con- 
tributing out of our, separate earnings to ‘a common 
stock.’ The entire| proceeds of my practice, without 
deducting a cowry, went into the brethren’s treasury : we 


took our meals at the public table ; we were allowed for | 


clothing, [ think, eleven or twelve rupees each, (about 
thirty shillings or less) per month. Task you as a man, 


be 
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was this fair, was it lovely, was it in accordance with 
the ‘dictates of common sense, if at the time we were 
only ‘ guests or probationers ” Should it be replied, we 
yave our earnings of our own accord > I answer, Yes, 
‘we brought the money, and laid it at the brethren’s 
feet,” and in the spirit which actuated the early chris- 
tians, and on the principle aus we understood it, and as 
we publisbed throughout America, that the senior 
brethren had laid down and exemplified. Whether the 
amount was more or less is not a question: had it been 
ereater, we should have then felt ita greater honour : 
were it less, we did what we could, and in the single- 
ness of our hearts. It was some months afterwards we 
were told, that we were only ‘visitors,’ this was the 
term used by Dr. M. or Mr. W., or by both, and by no 
other; for never, no never, did Carey say so even by 
implication, as the sequel will shew. 

There is one subject more as being connected with 
money, I must in justice to myself notice. ‘The memo- 
rable fire at Serampore, (which destroyed, as most fires 
will do, some property which cost much buat was worth 
little,) consumed a pair of 21 inch globes, for which a 
friend, who gave them me, paid #13. In the inven- 
tory of losses sustained by the fire, these globes were 
included. ‘The amount of loss, as you know, was pub- 
lished, exertions were made, and contributions flowed 
in so abundantly, that even the Serampore Missionaries 
were obliged to say, ‘It is enough, brethren, more 
than enough, and a balance in favour of the public 
was carried to account. Yet, no allowance was made 
to me for my loss, nor ever has been. 

I afterwards purchased another pair of globes for 
which T paid on my return to England; although these 
were left at Serampore, it was not till long after, 1 
could induce Mr. Fuller to repay me the money, which 
however he at length did, having consulted his brethren 
ata distance, who were of the Committee. The first 
slabes Poneser have been remunerated for. It may be 
suid, they were not insured-——-that is true, sure enough 

neither was any part of the Society's property, or, 
please, the Missionary property for they never 
thonght of se dome, nor did they were remunerated, 
to have heen; especially seemg, as Dr. M. 
says it, Powas only ta guest or probationer. made 
no chumoon the brethren, for at the time T was not 
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aware of any separation of funds, and whatever right I 
might have had to reimbursement, I should have cheer- 
fully waived it in favour of the Society. It certain! 


never once occurred to me, that the Serampore brethren. 


constituted a distinct body, independent of the Society, 
nothing having occurred during my residence at Seram- 


pore to lead to such a conclusion, and, I may here add,. 


not dill long afterwards. 1 now Lnow that things were 
shaping themselves that way, but that of the tri-consu- 
late, no one of them had determined to seize the 
government. So yy are the latent principles of 
ambition, that even'the individual who afterwards 
raises himself by the assistance of his co-adjutors, 1s, 
as it were, without his own knowledge, urged on to 
the consummation of his wishes, and—downfall. Ex- 
cuse the simile. [ appear to have anticipated my con- 


clusion, whereas I have much yet to detail, in order to— 


establish my position: I do not mean with you, but 
with those, who, with myself, have been equally led 
away by the representations of another; yet have not 
equally setibied with me ‘in mind, body, and estate.’ 
Twice have I been wrought on by the person alluded 


to; twice have I listened to his overtures of apparent 


kindness; and twice have I been the dupe of my own 
folly—I can therefore account, in some measure, for 
the fascinating effects of his convervation and deport- 
ment on others: and I am free to confess, that I might, 
_if\again tried, be again entangled in his snares. 
I remain, yours, 

W. J. 
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My prarR FRIEND, 


It will be necessary for me to take a retro- 
spective view of various circumstances connected with 
the latter four months of the year IS12. shall avoid, 
as much as possible, being tedious. As Dr. Carey 
usually left Serampore for Calcutta, to attend his col- 
lege duties, on ‘Tuesday evening, and returned on 
Friday afternoon, it will be obvious to you that most 
of the domestic arrangements fell on the brethren 
Marshman and Ward. A meeting was held on the 
Friday evening of every week, to settle the accounts, 
and to transact the multifarious business of the mission. 
At this meeting Dr. Carey presided, and, up to a late 
period, Lawson and myself were always present, or 
were expected to be. At one of these meetings, (Sep- 
tember 18,) Carapeit Arratoon, an Armenian by birth; 
two native brethren from Jessore, employed as itine- 
rants; Krishno, the first convert, and, for the most 
part, a steady and consistent preacher; were present: 
all of whom attended ta receive instructions relative to 
their past and future operations. Carapeit had not 
been baptized when he was received into the church, 
and had, notwithstanding, been sent out as a preacher, 
and had baptized many. The brethren deemed it ex- 
pedient that he should now be baptized, as they were 
about to send him to Bombay. The reason why he was 
not baptized on his first joining the mission, was, that 
he had been the subject of trine immersion in infancy, 
according to the rite of the Greek and Armenian 
churches. Carapeit now declined it; on the ground 
that, at the time of joining the church, he had wished 
it,.and was refused: he also considered that it would, 
in some way, weaken the confidence of those, whom 
le himself had baptized, when it should be known that 
his own early baptism was invalid. IT observed to the 
brethren that both Mr. Fuller and Mr. Suteliff, to whom 
reference had been made on the subject, expressed 
surprise at the irregularity: ‘the baptism of infants, 
Whether Armenians or any other, not being a voluntary 


or conscious act.” ** Brother M. bore rather hardly on 
Carapeit for not complying readily now.” 
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At the following Friday evening meeting, Carapeit, 
either for peace’ sake, or because the brethren would 
not continue to countenance him else, gave consent, 
and he was accordingly baptised on the following morn- 
ing, (Saturday, 26th September,) at six o’clock, in the 
Hoogley in front of the mission premises. The fact is 
recorded in my journal with this remark; ‘I cannot 
help feeling a little dislike to this irregularity, he him- 
self having baptized many of the natives.” As I have 
mentioned those slight occasions, in which I entertained 
any difference of opinion or feeling, | must again beg 
to quote from a letter written at the time, (September 
25,) to shew that my heart was with the brethren, and 
that [ considered myself in the happiest place on earth. 
‘What God has done for his cause here, were Ia 
‘‘ whole week in narrating, you would form an imper- 
“fect idea of it. If IT am made a useful member of 


‘this family, I shall deem myself most happy; if 


“itis of little consequence where a man is. I trust 
“future years will witness me saying, ‘here Ill live— 
“Tl die.” No one ever need regret leaving England 


“for this amazing field: if he has but will, here he- 


‘may find work for head, and hand, and heart.” 
‘‘Serampore Mission house and family furnish a station 
‘the most desirable that could be, looked for, with a 
‘‘ determination to work for God: here you have~your 
“hands full, and if we are not perfectly happy, as far 
‘as it depends on externals, it will be our own fault. 
“The brethren have resumed a good practice, that of 
“giving lectures once a week (Monday afternoon). 
‘“Qur good brother Carey commenced his course on 
‘‘ Botany this week ; Dr. Marshman is to take History 
‘‘and Philology; Mr. Ward lectures on the Manners 
‘‘and Customs of the Hindoos ; and your friend, W. J. 
‘‘is to lecture on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 
‘We have, or shall have, every facility for these pur- 
“poses. I suppose I told you that I collected above a 
‘thousand pounds in Boston and Salem. This sum 
‘coming after the fire proves seasonable, though 1 
“trust there never will be a hinderance to the mighty 
‘‘work for want of money. Many rich men in England 
‘‘would do well to devote a few thousands to this ob- 
‘ject, and why not, as well as those who do all the 
‘“work too? It would pay good interest, if done in a 
“right spirit.” | 
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In so often quoting from my own correspondence, 
part of which has fallen into my hands, owing to the 
death of friends to whom the letters were addressed, 
my sole object is to shew that I ‘felt that we were 
‘indeed at home, in the bosom of the most faithful 
‘friends we had ever enjoyed, and that the brethren 
‘knew we were ready to share any burden with them 
‘cheerfully.’ [See Dr. M.’s letter, page 4.] Such was 
Dr. Carey's kind feeling towards me, which continued 
to the last moment of my ‘ visit’ at Serampore, that he 
more than once expressed himself pleased that I had 
joined them. It was .he who proposed and commenced 
scientific lectures, and he rejoiced, that science was 
likely to be cherished in this religious and literary 
institution. One day in a playful mood, for he was 
always cheerful, he said, ‘ lam glad brother Johns you 
are fond of botany, as now I think, when [ am dead the 
bullocks will not be suffered to run loose in the garden.’ 
It may be mentioned on the other hand, that whilst we 
gained in the esteem of our brother Carey, there was no 
evidence of an increase of a corresponding feeling in 
the other brethren: Yet it would be difficult to fix upon 
any one period at which an opposite state of mind mani- 
fested itself, so insidious at first, and yet afterwards so 
evident, that the denouement was as the light of the 
mid-day sun, which exhibits clearly a‘tthousand things, 
before indistinctly seen as through a distant mist. 

The first Friday evening of October, being the 
second of that month, and the twentieth anniversary of 
the formation of the B. M. Society, was devoted to a 
public religious service. Mr. Ward preached from the 
words ‘ Except the Lord build the house,’ &c. and on 
the oth, brother Chamberlain arrived from Agra: the 
same day I gave my first lecture on chemistry. At this 
time I wrote to an aged friend in England who is since 
dead ; the subjoined extract from which letter, will be 
found in keeping with what has been given before. 
‘It will be a pleasure for you to hear that our new 
“situation is delightful, and a field opens upon us 
‘wherein labour is enjoyment. What will heaven be 
* when we shall enjoy and serve God without cessation 
‘and without sin! Blessed is he whose God is the 
Lord.” 

At the first Friday ey ching meeting in: November, 
| Was requested to write the quarterly letter to the 
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Society in England; which of course I respectfully 
declined, in consequence of not being in possession of 
sufficient details for such a document; and not havin; 
resided at Serampore during the entire quarter. A 
strange request to be made to a ‘ visitor,’ and as it now 
appears to me a proof positive that I was not then 
looked on as such. On the Friday fortnight following, 
(November 20,) the state of the finances was consider- 
ed, whence it appeared, that the expenditure greatly 


exceeded the income, a fact which occasioned us no- 


small concern. 

The next circumstance to be noticed is important, 
both as it respects the individual mentioned, who has 
since been placed so prominently before the public; and 
as, I have reason to think, it greatly influenced the 
opinions and conduct of one of the mission families, 
as it respects myself: I shall give it you word for word 
as written.by me about sixteen years since, to obviate 
any false construction which it might assume by being 
described anew. ‘‘ Lord’s Day, November 22. In 


“the forenoon, brother Lawson preached: I in the. 


‘evening, from ‘ There is forgiveness with thee,’ &c. 
‘“ After the services of the day, brother M. (the Dr.) in 
“conversation with Mr. White, asked me what I 
“thought of Mr. Rolt’s advice to send John M., his 
‘eldest son, to England with Mrs. R., by the next fleet, 
‘professedly to benefit his health, ‘he being often lan- 
‘ould and so on after dinner!’ I said it was not eas 

‘‘to answer such a question, not having heard of the 
‘slightest indisposition before. At the same time, I 
‘‘remonstrated warmly against the practice of sending 
‘children to Europe for education, &c.—‘ that it was 
“pride, &c. &c. Brother Marshman himself seemed 


“to be of the same opinion. I felt myself much griev-_ 


‘ed at this new proposal. John came in in the mean 
‘time, ahd said he did not want to go for six years. I 
“said, ‘and I hope by that time you will have lost the 
“desire. He said, ‘ No, he hoped it would daily 


‘increase. I foresee this is but another circumstance 
“arising in the very bosom of this family which will 


‘necessarily render it unsettled, even if it has nota 
‘direct tendency to dissolve it. If one family is in- 
“duced by any motive, which cannot be from its own 
‘nature a disinterested one, to send his child er chil- 
‘dren to England, every one may be permitted to do 
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‘so: an enormous expense would then be incurred, 
‘and the dear youths, whom we could desire to be 
* brought up in the mission for God, will be exposed to 
‘all the temptations of the world ; and their usefulness 
“to the cause in any way, sacrificed ; and perhaps 
‘their own morals and souls. ‘This new view [of 
things] seems much to affect my mind.” Mrs. M, 1 
believe heard all the conversation. | 

_ Whether my opinion was a sound one, it need not 
here be enquired; nor is tt my purpose to say much 
about Mr. John Marshman. He was then a young 
man of eighteen ; and LT always had much of his com- 
pany, when the leisure of both would allow of it. 1 
doubt not, that he will bear me testimony, that in our 
frequent and familiar intercourse, L always endeavoured 
to do him good ; and L do not remember that at that 
time, or since, we ever exchanged an unkind word. 

Phat he retained and expressed a kind and respectful 
feeling towards me, seven years afterwards, when a 
second time, LT with my family went to reside at Seram- 
pore, the following note proves; L therefore do not 


5 
liesitate to insert it. Mr. Ward was then in England. 


Seraupore, March 1, [US19). 
‘My dear Sir, 

‘Tam happy to learn, from your note, that we are 
so soon to have the pleasure of your company. | have 
great pleasure in sending you the boat, which will be 
in attendance on you at Coila Ghat. "The tide serves 
about three in the afternoon, and two hours and a halt 
will bring up to our residence two of our best and oldest 
friends. With best respects to Mrs. Jobns, 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
“W.Jobns, esq.” JOHN MARSHMAN.” 


{ need not tell you, that my friend Mr. John 
Marshman, did not leave India at the time mentioned 
by his father in the conversation here recorded, nor 
for six years afterwards ; nor, 1 am happy to say, on 
account of ill health at all; as his father has candidly 
stated that, ‘‘ he wished exceedingly, at the age of 28, 
to examine for himself that state of things in Europe, 
with which he was conversant by means of books. 
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Hdis visit, his object, and success, you can better speak 
of than I. 

The evening following that of the conversation. 
referred to, (23rd November), “ a meeting was held at 
‘brother M.’s, at which all the brethren and sisters 
‘were present. Each brother, in turn, related: some 
‘‘of his particular feelings as to the great object [the 
‘‘mission]. Most seemed impressed with concern as 
‘to whom the business of the mission would fall when. 
“its present agents are dead. Brother Carey very 
‘freely remarked as to himself, ‘ Whether my feelings 
‘are peculiar I do not know; whether it be criminal 
‘or not I cannot tell; but Iam conscious of feeling ‘a 
‘more lively concern for the glory of God, than for 
‘the state of the perishing Hindoos: at the same time 
“ Tlament over my want of zeal,’ X&c. It was an in- 
‘teresting occasion, the first meeting of the kind, and 
“it is to be continued monthly.” I regret that I did 
not set down at the time more particulars of this reli-: 
vious conference. 

On the following ‘* Lord’s day, (November 29th,) 
‘brother Carey preached in the morning. In the 
‘evening LT conducted worship, and preached from 


“ «And hath made of one blood all nations to dwell-on— 


“all the face of the earth. What led to this subject 
‘“was the prevailing prejudices which more or less 
‘obtain, [even amongst the mission family*] against 
“what are reproachfally called country-born. if 
‘christians were permitted to keep up those distinc- 
“tions, which profligacy has made, and which pride 
‘ continues: thus confounding things natural with moral. 
‘“No one would despise or speak reproachfully of a 
‘‘ person of colour from right principles: and it is a 
‘solemn thought that many of dark countenance will 
‘‘ have place among the justified, to the utter exclusion 
‘of some who claim legitimate descent, and boast of 
“white faces. I felt freedom and affection in recom- 
‘mending the gospel, and in enjoining on others its 
due reception.” 


* Especially among the female branches of it, which was the 
more remarkable, as both Dr. M.’s school for boys, and Mrs. M.’s 
for girls, chiefly consisted of the offspring of European fathers 
and Native mothers. To this seurce they owe their chief means 
of ‘ originating funds.’ 
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At the Briday evening meeting (December 4th,) 
we had much pleasant conversation, wherein it was 
‘considered ow the expenditure might be met when . 
‘the present worthy contributors, C. M. and W. are 
‘dead. Each one is determined to do what he can on 
‘the primitive principle ‘having goods in common.’ 
“There is some reason to think that the brethren will 
“ obtain land from Government, with a view to plant- 
‘ine timber. Brother C. thinks at will be highly 
“ productive.” At this time Chamberlain, Robinson, | 
Felix Carey, and our brother Itwerr, country born, were 
at the mission-house, whether these brethren were 
present or not at the business meeting [ have not men- 
tioned in my journal, which think should have done 
i they had not been.  f believe they were, excepting 
Kerr. 

The following anecdote thorgh not obviously bear- 
ing on any question, Lb cannot resist the wish to insert 
here, as whilst it exhibits *‘ a display of unaflected 
humility in our venerable brother Carey,” it manifests a 
natural and amiable feeling in Chamberlain—a name 
deserving Monumentum wre perennius.’ It will also 
shew that, (whether he was considered one of * the 
younger brethren’ or not, he was then 85,) he const- 
dered himself at iberty to remonstrate on some things 
concerning the dead, although be had no right (query ?) 
lu trouble himself about the living. 

“ December oth, Saturday. At dinner, brother 
* Chamberlain was complaining that in the mission- 
burial-ground, the @raves were destitute of stone, 
“or brick, or inscription: so that it was lnpossihle to 
‘huew where the bodies of our departed friends lie. 

Brother Carey said, le thought ‘ait would be very 
‘wrong to have any marks ehout it. * Whi,’ he added 
* *should we be remembered? think, when am 

dead, the sooner I am forgotten the better. 1 ob- 
served, ‘it was not the desire of the persons them- 
selves, but of their friends for them.” ‘Oh’ he replied, 
‘* } think of others in that respect as I do of myself.’ 
Nothing could more accurately mark the humility of 

‘this good man; nothing could be more unfeigned and 
‘unstudied than this littl conversation. - Our brother 
, Chamberlain however had ho feeling on the subject, 
“ bat what is common to our countrymen, and ‘which’ 

aid he, Pliave not lost” Chamberlain Jeft us for 
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Sirdhana on the 22nd December : his parting is feelingly 
described by himself in few words in his Memoirs by 
Mr. Yates, page 357. In the afternoon of the 21st, 
I delivered my 4th lecture on Chemistry, at which 
were present, the Governor of Serampore, the principal 
magistrate, and other visitors. Brother Chamberlain 
addressed the children of the mission-family in_ the 
evening, after which we all supped together at brother 
M.’s house. 

The Friday evening mecting, held on Christmas 
day, was I understood, inte resting. Having rode on 
horseback since dinner, about “sixteen of eighteen 
miles, to visit a patient, strange as it may seem to one 
resident in England, “I was too fatigued to attend, 
‘‘which Ll afterwards regretted, understanding that the 


+. 


‘brethren had a very pleasant conversation on_ thie a 
general nature of the mission.” 

I cannot better close this letter, embracing as it a 
does, particulars which appear desirable to men-_ q 
tion, than by an extract from a letter written by me, oie 


dated December 31, addressed to my relatives in 
England, which may be considered as a correct view 
both of our situation and sentiments at the close of 
the vear: and what is perhaps more interesting to the 
public, but not more important as to the bearings on the 
question at issue: it gives an amiable picture of the 
mission-family and their engagements. | 
“T do not know if ri enumerated in my former 
‘letters how many there are belonging to the mission- 
‘family. Dr. Carey, wife, and one son, {| Jonathan, | (he 
‘has three besides, all grown up, two at other stations.) 
‘Dr. Marshman, Mrs. M. with six children, the two 
‘eldest a boy and girl grown up. Mr. and Mrs. W ard 
‘ with three children. Lawson, wife, and two children. 
‘Miss Chaffin. Mr. and Mrs. Johns, and our son 
‘* William, (about two years old.) In all 24. Then there 
‘is a school for young ladies superintended by Mrs. 
‘ M. and one for hoys by Dr. M.: so that you find we 
‘are pretty numerous. We have every thing that we | 
‘can desire, and as it respects ourselves we have very 
‘little to make us uncomfortable—nothing indeed but 
‘what must originate from within. ‘The whole of this 
“great family, for great it is, when all the necessary 
servants are inc luded., are portionc off in respective 
~ houses, as separate families; but living within ene 
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enclosure, and meeting together morning and evening 
“for public worship, also al meals,” &c. ‘To obviate any 
misvonstruction, it is necessary to explain, that Mrs. 
M. and her school and her children generally, had . 
their own tables at Dr. M.’s house. Dr. M. himself 

sometimes dined at the public table, and at others used 
to come to it after dinner for conversation, and we were 
always pleased to see him sitting among us. The letter 
thus proceeds, ‘* I suppose it may be considered the hap- 
‘* piest state of society that can be imagined, and when to 
‘ this you add, the object of this voluntary coming toge- 
“ther, it certainly rises high in the scale of happiness. 
“It is not a monastery nor a nunnery where we are, 
‘nor do any of us approve~of such institutions. 1 
“rejoice exceedingly, when I consider how wonderfully 
* God has appeare ‘din behalf of our brethren: in esta- 


* blishing them in this country ; in the labours in which 


they have already engaged successfully ; and at the 
“probable glorious result, when, perhaps, they are 
‘“dead. I consider it a great honour in having been 
‘‘ permitted to engage in this work, and I trust I shall 
“ have no cause to regret it, in the latest hours of life. 
There is no satisfaction. in heaping up treasures, 
‘which, at best, Gan minister only to our present 
“wants, ‘Set your affections, says Jesus Christ, 

things above. But here we witness the truth, that 
‘Godliness hath the promise of this life, as well as of 
that to come. Here we attest to that declaration of 
‘our Lord, that, in seeking the kingdom of God, 
other things are added. L venture to say, there 1s 
no set of men more respected in the country, than 


‘are the Baptist Missionaries: they have the counte- 


nance and society of the. greatest men in the country, 
as fur as they themselves desire it : they are as indus- 
trious as the most needy men can be, vet they know 
‘nothing of want: there is not one that does not earn, 
on an average, a thousand a year, yet there is not 
‘‘one that lives to himself. [am now speaking of the 
‘senior brethren, Carey, &c. And then, their work 
‘is their delight ; God blesses them in it, and by and 
by he will graciously bless them for it. So that here 
is a double advantage ; far, infinitely superior to the 
increase of the corn, wine, and oil of the ungodly. 
‘O my dear -—— , were but your eyes opened to see 
“the value of the things that are eternal, you would 
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readily subscribe to all this. ‘They labour for the 
‘salvation of the souls of Hindoos: IL have joined 
‘them to help forward that object; I have left kin- 
‘dred, and friends, and native land, for the gospel’s 
‘sake: and, I trust, I already find my reward in it. 1 
‘feel, at least, the high satisfaction of being engaged 
‘in that cause which must prevail; which no outward 
‘circumstance can finally obstruct; which shall go on 
‘ prosperously ;, when, not [ only, but all now on earth 
‘shall have passed into eternity. My dear, my very 
‘dear friends, read attentively the word of God, and 
‘pray for the teachings of the Holy Ghost, that you 
‘‘may know what is his will, and obtain grace to per- 
‘form it. q | 
Such, my dear friend, were the effusions of my 
heart, on the last day of December, 1812, at a time 
when, in the language of Dr. Marshman, I did ‘feel. 
that I was indeed at home, in the bosom of the most 
faithful and constant friends,’ but in which it should 
seem that, in my simplicity, I was mistaken, as in the 
only paragraph in his ‘Statement,’ in which he is 
pleased to honour me with notice, he has declared, that 
all this time I was only one of the ‘ guests, or proba- 
fioners. | 


I am, yours, &c. 


W. J. 


LETTER IV. 


My pEAR FRIEND, 


With the new year, new trials awaited us , 
our beautiful sky, which for a ‘few months’ had been 
almost cloudless, began to exhibit here and there, some 
undefined obscure streaks: then a cloud appeared, 
which, although at first no larger than a man’s hand, 
speedily overspread the entire horizon, and, at length, 
burst in a pitiless storm. Our frail bark, which had 
been launched amid the tears and holy joys of beloved 
friends ; which, wafted by their prayers, had visited 
other lands; which, during a protracted voyage, had 
weathered many a gale; was now doomed to become a 
prey to the fury of combined elements. At the moment, 
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when, Like many others before us, we congratulated 
each other, at having reached the long desired port, we 
found ourselves a total wreck. The sources of our 
troubles were two-fold. 1. The Government. 2. The 
brethren themselves, but not all. Concerning the Go- 
vernment little need be said, as the correspondence 
hetween it and Dr. M. was published by me on iny 
return to England. As to the brethren being a source 
of trouble, they having become so almost imperceptibly, 
the developement of my story must be somewhat pro- 
tracted. At the close of the year Isl2, the brethren 
printed ina sinall pamphlet, the ‘ Journal of my Voyage 
from America to Bengal,’ and such was the desirable- 
ness of getting it through the press to forward by the 
ship about to sail, that Mr. Ward, obligingly to me, 
suffered the men to work at it all the first night of 
January, 1813.“ Phe following day at dinner, brother 
* Ward said ‘ he thought I should have left out of my 
‘journal all acrimony. It seems that he has taken 
‘offence at my having in one part expressed disappro- 
‘ bation of mixed communion.” Very little further was 
said about it, ‘tll the evening of the next day, Sunday. 
‘ After meeting, in conv ersation with brother Ward in 
“his own room, the subject of mixed communion was 
‘introduced: he read a quotation from a sermon by 
* Mr. Hall just printed, in which the author laments, 
that other terms of communion should be required, 
than the christian character. Brother W. would have 
“waxed warm on the subject, had [strenuously de- 
‘fended myself and brethren, from the charge of ‘in- 
ficting pains and penalties, on those that saw the 
subject of baptism with eves different from mine. I 
“was glad to waive the subject in toto, not because the 
practice caunot be supporte ‘d, but because I would 
hope to keep controversy out of the mission- -pre- 
“mises.” my prese nt opinion is, on the practic 
here alluded to, [To need not inform you. This. is the 
account as given in my journal, and although I could 
not say this amall matter ‘origmated’ any decided cold- 
NESS, vet as it is the first instance of any thing like 
difference between us, have mentioned it. It is evi- 
de ‘nit, th: it I Was nol disposed lo be querulous, and had 
there been any thing more material to be stated, | 
should certainly have mentioned it, for | wrote for 
myself alone. fb was aware at this time, and indeed 
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lung before, that vther brethren, non- residents at the 
station, and who had preceded Lawson and myself, 
were by some means regarded as malecontents, but 


SC; arcely knew why. I had often been talked to about . 


“things in general,’ as one of our hebdomadalists ex- 
presses it, by Moore, Robinson, and Chamberlain, who, 
{ knew, bore the character, sea in India and in Eng- 
land. I was, notwithstanding) determined to steer 
clear of rocks and shoals, and, if possible, to render 
myself useful and necessary to the brethren. When, 
therefore, these brethren, who, I now believe, were 
unjustly represented, told me any thing, (and I do not 
remember they ever did so, in what is understood as 
confidential,) I repeated it in the simplicity of my 
heart to brother Ward; with whom I had the most 
intercourse, and with whom I was for thie greater part 
of my sojourn, when ‘a guest or probationer,’ on the 
‘most friendly, and, as I imagined, brotherly footing. | 
Tuesday, the Sth of January, was the day on 
which began our trials from the Government. Dr. M. 
had called on Mr. Ricketts, one of the Secretaries, 
‘in the course of the day before, to solicit permission 
“for Robinson to proceed to Java in a Company’s ship, 
‘and met with an unexpected reception., A letter 
lying on the Seeretary’s table, addressed to him 
“by the supercargoes of the Harmony, the ship in 
* which we had arrived ‘a few months’ before, begging 
‘that eentleman to order the release of the said ship, 
“ detained by the Police Magistrate on our account, 
“viz. ‘We not having permission to come to this 
‘country from the Court of Directors.’ Leave for 
‘brother Robinson was refused, and an enquiry set up, 
‘“wherefore did Messrs. Robinson, Johns, Lawson, and 
‘“May, come from England, via America. I never 
‘heard how this visit closed, but brother M. promised 
“to send Mr. Ricketts the letter of Mr. Edmondstone, 
‘written when chief Secretary, which gave us leave to 
‘remain; or rather the substance of it, which he did on 
‘‘returning to brother Carey’s residence in Calcutta: 
‘this brought forward another letter from Mr. Ricketts, 
“which appeared to be official, requesting further par- 
‘ticulars concerning us.” ‘There was something unac- 


countable in the enquiry being made concerning us at 


this time. Robinson had een in the country for some 
vears: Lawson and [I had leave from the Governor 
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General in council to remain during the pleasure of the 
court of directors ; | had been appointed by the Govern- 
ment to a medical station: Mr. May had come out 
under the patronage of the (London ) Missionary 
Society. Suflice it to say here, that Robinson did at 
length go to Java; Lawson and Mr. May were permit- 
ted to remain ; and after various ineflectual eflorts to 
reverse the order, made in the course of the succeeding 
three months, I was obliged, at a notice of two or three 
days only, to embark for England, in the fleet then 
under despatch. It is necessary for me to glance thus 
briefly at the circumstances connected with my return. 
1 at last resisted the importunity of the Danes, and the 
Commissioner, to make any fresh application to the 
Governor General, in consequence of what happened 
to myself ‘at home in the bosom of the most faithful 
and constant friends : but for which, I should probably | 
have thrown myself on the protection of the friendly 
Danes, who would, to a man, have signed a petition 
in my favour, and it would have been warmly supported 
by the Commissioner of the Foreign Settlements. 

I pass over the intermediate period, finding no- 
thing to notice that has reference to any disagreement 
with the brethren, or bordering on it, until the 10th 
ebruary, and as Mr. Fuller has adverted to this 
circumstance in his letter tome, mentioned at page 2. 
I shall here give it: it is short, and were it not 
for the obvious inferences deducible from the fact, it 
would be ridiculous to mention it attall. ‘ Wednesday, 
‘ February 10. Having received two notes from Cap- 
‘tain K. informing me that his son is indisposed, I 
‘wrote a note to brother Ward, requesting the use of 
‘ahorse.” The brethren kept three, one for Dr. M. 
one for Mr. Ward, one for John M. ‘ He replied, 
“by note, that ‘the horse I would ride was brother 
‘‘ Marshman’s, and that he could not order it, it being 
‘a delicate matter to order a horse’ kept for the use of 
‘another brother. This appeared to me strange as he 
‘‘ had always done it before, I never liaving applied to 
‘any one but him. I had given up the idea of going,” 
indeed I had no choice, ‘until he sent me word that 
‘he had asked and obtained brother M.’s consent. 1 
‘‘ begin to see that the principle so much talked of, ‘all 
“things in common,’ is ideal. My projected visit to 
* Captain K.’s was m my professional capacity,” and of 
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no advantage to me in any Way, “ far from wishing 
“to 20, was quite indisposed ;” —however it) was 
my duty, and I went: “T fear lest these Little things 
“may tend to much harm.” 

I am not aware of any thing having been said or 
done which ought not to have been, or neglected which 
I ought to have performed: and nothing occurred be- 
tween us, I mean, Lawson and ourselves, and. the 
other brethren M. and W., yet it was obvious, things 
were taking an indistinet but uncomfortable aspect : 
something like the feeling took possession of us, which 
- may be supposed to resemble the sensations experienced 
by many, before thunder, although they do not know 
that there j Is going to be astorm. ‘ Lord’s Day, leb- 
‘“ruary 14. ‘In the evening, my dear wife and I bad 
‘some conversation of a private nature concerning the 
“mission. We already feel acutely on account of the 
‘want of confidence [see Dr. Marshman’s letter, page 4, | 
‘which seems discovered on the part of those brethren 
‘whom we highly esteem, but who, in receiving letters, 
‘“Xc. on missionary concerns, scarcely ever oblige us, 
“Lawson and myself] with the sight of them; although 
“the elder son of brother M. [then IS years of age] is 
“immediately made acquainted with every thing that 


“occurs. IT have not the least jealousy of our young: 


“friend, yet I think, as acknowledged members of the 
“mission, we should be, at least occasionally, furnished 
“with driginal information, rather than be suffered to 
“wait for j its appearing in the printed Circular Letters. 
‘It is become a cause of no small sorrow to us: we 
‘are willing to hope that things may assume a more 
‘favourable aspect: brother Lawson often converses 
“with me on the same subject. It would give me 
‘much concern to be the occasion of pain to my se- 
‘‘niors, but without their confidence usefulness cannot 
‘be expected. ” A few days afterwards, I received a 
letter from our missionary brother Moorel “which I 
“sent to the brethren M. and W. with a chit [note | 
4: expressing the pleasure that mutual conlidence would 

“inspire.” should have observed that on the 
just meets: a native of much interest, one of seve- 
ral in a\family who have long been enquirers, was 


hegtihed “at seven o'clock in the morning, au 


“pected hour, the time not having been before Gxed!” 
On the following Lord’s Day [21st] another of the 
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enquirers mentioned above, was baptized after Beu- 
galee worship. ‘* Brother M. sent me two letters to 
‘read, just-received from Felix Carey and N. Kerr. 
“at Rangoon.” | 

Iam almost ashamed to appear so egotistical in 
going into such details, but I flatter myself you will see 
the propriety of it: as by this means, I trust, satisfac- 
torily to prove, that we were not ‘ guests or probation- 
ers, or that we were in the former case used uncourte- 
ously ; in the latter, that we had not a fair chance of 
being successful candidates: for up to this time cer- 
tainly, nothing had occurred to discover to us that we 
were either: unless it was an occasional pettishness or 
neglect on the part of our brethren. ‘The Priday even- 
ings for business continued, and we generally attended 
them: one of these claims notice, occurring on Oth 
February, when | proposed to the brethren to prepare 
for sale at Calcutta, an artificial Cheltenham water, an 
article well suited to the country. ‘‘ Brother Carey 
* very cordially acquiesced in my suggestion, Brother 
“M. said if it should want a thousand rupees (£125) 
“to be expended about it, it was objectionable : 
“brother W. said little or nothing about it, except, 
“that it was a very pleasant article. Before brother 
“ M. gave his opinion, IT had said, the expence would 
‘be trifling, and that should it not succeed, but little 
‘lass would accrue.” 
- I must now take vou back to what occurred a few 
days before. ‘* Lord’s day, Uebruary 28. Just as I was 
‘“shaying, about hall-past seven o'clock, a little boy 
‘came to me to say that a native was about to be bap- 
‘tized: before T could be ready, it was over. Brethren 
‘Carey and Marshman are gone to Calcutta. It seems 
‘that they conversed privately with the man last night, 
‘as they would be absent to day. A meeting of some 
‘of the native members was held this morning before 
‘the baptism took place. All this done, and all the 
‘new members of the mission family ignorantly about 
‘it. Why this is the case, cannot be easily coujec- 
™ tured: that it ought hot to be is obvious. ‘ Brother 
‘Lawson happened to see the native brethren assem- 
“bled in the chapel, through the venetians of his 
‘room, as the church meeting was closed, and he went 
‘Cin. [tis a matter of sincere pleasure that the Lord 
‘Jesus is gaining fresh accessions to his church: but 
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‘how new mustit be, that such a thing becomes in an 
‘indirect way, the occasion of uncomfortable feeling to 
‘any one! In the forenoon brother Lawson preached : 
‘brother Ward in the afternoon in Bengalee: J in the 
‘evening, from John 17, 21. *'That they all may be 
‘one, ” &c. 

As this brings me down to the beginning of March, 
and within a month of the close of the eventful ‘few’ 
months in which I had the honour of being a‘ guest or 

robationer’ in the mission family: and as my next will 
include a thick crowding of circumstances, I will here 
end this letter, with assuring you that however much 
I might have suffered when a ‘ guest or probationer, 
when I felt myself ‘ indeed at home in the bosom of the 


most faithful and constant friends I had ever enjoyed :’ 


and however unintelligible it may be to Dr. Marshman, 
that | cannot in conscience recommend /is ‘ cause,’ lest 


‘1 should do evil that good may come: my daily 


prayer is ‘God be merciful unto us and bless us, 
and cause his face to shine upon us. That thy way 
may be known upon earth, thy saving health among all 
nations. I remain, yours, 


W. Jz. 


LETTER V. 


My pEAR FRIEND, 


At the close of my last, I adverted to the cir- 
cumstance of a native having been baptized by brother 
Ward, before we had heard of it. Carey and Marshman 
were gone to Calcutta. Three days afterwards, ‘“ im- 
‘mediately after breakfast, brother W. came to the 
‘* table where Lawson and myself were sitting, and asked 
‘me, if I had told brother Carey, that the baptism on 
‘ Lord’s day was conducted privately: to which question 
‘‘] merely replied, that ‘I had not opened my lips to 
‘ brother C. on the subject.’ He went on to say, that it 
‘“was impossible, if I did not get up till eight o'clock, 


‘that people were to come into the bed room to call 


‘“me, that I ought to be in the way of being called. 1 
‘made no answer, and Lawson had risen and left the 
‘table at the beginning of the conversation.” From 
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hence be infe ‘rred that we were not ‘ visitors, as 
in that case, neither party would have reason or right to 
complain, and if we were * probationers,’ it 1s evident 
that the end of our probation was approac hing. Pre- 
texts were never wanting when a brother was i be sent 
to begin a new station ; ‘a door in Providence’ usually 
opene nd before lim: ail so that he was got out of Se- 
rampore, it was supposed, that, although: ike had not the 
advantages of the seniors, but should a friendless and 
alone, it was his own fault if he did not succeed. On 
the Brd of March LT was in Calcutte, and conversed 
freely with two gentlemen, men of business, one of 
them a member of the church at Lall Bazar, on the 
propriety of entering on business : but ‘with 
a view to aid the mission,” according to a suggestion 
by Mr. before lett Olney, as probable. These 
intends approved eonerally of my plans, and very 
heartily of some particular ones. The following day, 
I); 2 way made purchases of sundry articles for Chelten- 
ham water, [returned by boat in two hours to Seram- 
pore. Lest it may be considered, that, from the secular 
and apparently dissocial east of the reflections, to which 
various circumstances have led me, | had hegun to lose 
that fee line, whic Ih, although hot pe cullar lo, vet ought 
pre-eminently to distinguish the missionary character : 
L will take the liberty to transcribe from my journal 


under this. date. excursion back to Serampore 
Was pleasant: re ad ohn the water several numbers of 
‘the Evangelical Magazine for 1812.) [ am pleased 


to se the micreased and reasing spirit of the reli- 
" am world, and the spread of the love of religious 
‘Liberty. In every point of view, when we tur our 
“eves to Europe, we have reason yratitude, espe- 
efally as it regards our own country. From thence, 
‘ tke ss, the word of the Lord shail issue forth to en- 
‘Tighten and felicitate the nations. O Lord! hasten it 
thy own time. Pheard that Nott and Hall,” two 
American missionaries who came out with us, ‘* have 
‘been arrested as prisoners of war.” This proved 
afterwards to be a mere rumour: as they both re ached 
Bombay, where they laboured as missionaries ; both 

have since died in their work, crowned with honour. 
‘Piriday oth. succee din pre paring 

: which bears a high pri e, and ts much in de mand, 
Caleutha At the evening business-meeting, 
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“that brother Robinson and wife have gone down the 
«river for Java.” Robinson went without waiting for 
leave; on his arrival, and during his whole residence 
in Java, Sir Stamford Raflles, the friend and patron of 
every generous undertaking, was Governor: from him 
he received the kindest attentions—the Bengal Govern- 
ment afterwards issued an order for the removal of this 
missionary, but Sir Stamford’s noble mind would not 
second it. IT had it some years afterwards from his 
own mouth, that ** Mr. Robinson was a very worthy 
and useful man, and such as had a right to his protec- 
tion, and he gave it.” I must here, however, observe, 
that at Serampore R. was considered a factious brother, 


and therefore Dr. M., a day or two after his departure, 


told me ‘he was glad he was gone. I do not now 
wonder at it; the precise import of ‘the expression, 


depending on the manner in which it was said, cannot - 


be here expressed. 

[ am not here standing forth the apologist of bro- 
ther R., he is still alive and ean speak for himself: nor 
of any who arrived in India before me: nor as the 
accuser of Dr. M. 1 state facts as they occurred, to 
shew that I, in common with others, was a sufferer 
under a system which existed, the spirit of which was 
at work, but had not openly manifested itself. If any 
one should say to me, ‘ why vindicate yourself, and that 
vindication in some measure at the expense of another 
person's ‘ unsullied’ reputaticn?’ I answer, ‘ because he 
has attempted to establish his own’ at the expense of 
the reputation of all the rest of the brethren,* except- 
ing only two: or, according to the ‘dictates of common 


* In a letter to me from Mr. Fuller, March 24, i814, he thus 
Writes. ‘ Respecting M. I am not insensible to some of his 
“defects and faults, but do not think of him as you appear to do. 
‘Take him all in all, and there are few like him. Do not at- 
‘tempt to establish your reputation at his expense, but consider 
“‘ that he might have good reasons for doing things which to you 

‘‘ may appear unlovely. I believe this in several instances to have 
‘been the case, though perhaps not in all.’ In my reply to Mr. 
Fuller whom I always regarded with reverence, but not with 
slavish fear—I said ‘I will never attempt to establish my repu- 
tation at the expense of M. unless I find him attempting, to es- 
tablish his own, at the expense of that of all other brethren,’ or 
words to this effeet. It is obvious Mr. Fuller had it not in-his 
thoughts, that the Society in England, and the Society at Seram- 
pore, were independent of each other. 
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sense, (Which ab initio were not the dicta of the Se- 
rampore brethren, at first they acted under higher 
motives:) as aman I answer ‘ Heu! quam miscrum est 
ab co ledi, de quo non possis queri. Dr. M. has gone 
into detail, so must I; he has exhibited to the public 
what has the cbaracter of the solider materials of the 
structure: my object is to shew what was the spirit of 
the Institution itself which held it together—how it 
languished, imperceptibly indeed to the friends in Eng- 
land, but practically felt by others connected with them. 
The other missionaries had scarcely an opportunity of 
communicating with the prime agents of the Society in 
England, except through the principal, but, in truth, 
not their only agents in India. ‘ All were brethren.’ 
If Dr. M. contends for law, itis for us to contend for 
equity: and, however, to use Dr. Ryland’s words to 
me when, some years afterwards, the Serampore bre- 
thren had declared * Independence, ** We (meaning 
the Society) cannot go to law with the brethren,” still, 
it as of much consequence to those who are threatened 
with the loss of all things, to shew, that we had not 
done any thing to deserve censure and expulsion from 
Serainpore, nor the forfeiture of a good name with the 
Society or the Public. 

Mr. Robinson, FE understand, now occupies the 
useful station of Pastor of the Lall Bazar Church, Cal- 
eutta. Many years ago it was the expressed wish of 
that church that he should be fixed among them: they 
desired a settled minister, the three pastors C., M., and 
W.. living at a distance of LO miles: the Serampore 
missionaries would not consent. Robinson in the first 
place Was requested lo 20 lo Rangoon, which he de- 
clined, Hle was then sent northward to an almost 
unknown country, Bootan, which LT think he never 
entered upon. At the time mentioned, although, as I 
understood, a good preacher in Bengalee, he was gone 
southward and eastward, to commence an entirely new 
undertaking, and the learning of new languages. He 
wentto Java. Java! Java! that grave of Europeans, 
was to have been my home or my grave, as thither I 
afterwards learnt, it had been M.'s intention to send me 
also. Letme ask you, my dear friend, was there at. 
this period no need of more than half a dozen mission- 
aries in Bengo| and Hindoosthan, that out ol this little 
hand there were hands to spare from the vast continent 
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of India, where the fields were white to harvest ,and 
where the crop was perishing for want of labourers to 
gather it in, that help could be sent to Java and the 
islands of the eastern archipelago’? IT would ask you 
in the words of a venerable minister of the establish- 
ment at Calcutta, with whom [ conversed on these 
subjects, regretting as he did, that there was no provi- 
sion made in the event of the elder missionaries, removal 
from action, for others to succeed them. ‘* Why was not 
«Mr. Robinson devoted to the Shanscrit with a view to 
‘succeed Dr. Carey in his work, in the event of death ? 
‘Should uot some one immediately be put on the study 
“of Chinese to follow Dr. M.?) W hy extend so wikle- 
‘ly the labours of a few, instead of concentrating all 
“the means now given?” TL could make no reply, I 
could guess the reason, but [ should have been back- 
ward in giving it. Should ‘ common sense dictate,’ 
and our brethren must not be regarded as deficient in 
that article, they would have view ed the subject as this 
worthy clergyman then did, and he could have had no 
pe ‘rsonal in the measure he recommended. 
‘fe lamented exceedingly that another missionary 
“was sent away, viz. that Robinson was sent to Java: 
and to me, it is unequivocal evidence that some other 
spirit actuated the managers of the Serampore mission 
than the spirit of love, of meekness, and of a sound 
mind. It will be no breach of charity nor of confidence 
to add, that the gentleman to whom I refer, “‘ seemed to 
‘take a deep interest in our concerns, [1 was then par- 
‘* ticularly proseribed by the Government ;}] and lamented 
“the evasiveness of brother M. in his correspondence 
‘with Government: in the highest terms of 
‘brother C. he wished, he said, that Dr. M. had uni- 
‘‘formly acted with the same openness and integrity.” 
The interview at which this conversation occurre d. took 
place at the end of March. T was then in Calcutta 
with a view to ascertain the decision of Government, 
with respect to my self; or, if possible, to induce a re- 
versal of the decree, which there was too much reason 
to fear, had gone forth against me. I have introduced 
it here, in consequence of having spoken of Mr. Ro- 
binson, to whom it partly refers. 
At the commencement of this month, March, the 
last of my sojourn during my first residence in India ; 
one of the civil functionaries of the Danish Govern- 
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ment at Serampore, made me a present of a silver 
hookah bottom, as anmackhnowledgment for professional 
services in bis family. As this was the only profit I 
derived from ‘ the funds originated by myself’ ‘over 
which common sense dictated ‘| possessed an exclusive 
right, I have thought proper to mention it. I did not 
in this instance withhold from the brethren, that, to 
which they had a right: for all presents made to in- 
dividuals as such, were considered private property. 
It shews however that 1 was in a way of ‘ originating 
property) when ‘a guest or probationer r: and so far 
from proving that | was then looked upon only as a 
‘visitor, taken in connexion with the fact, of the brethren 
receiving the direct pecuniary results of my labours, 
it Sedivec tly shews that [ was not so regarded by them. 
Up to this time therefore, the detin: ite scheme of the 
Serampore brethren» was not matured, and of course 
could not have been acted upon. 

“On the Sthot March f gave my fifth lecture on 
“Chemistry, Mr. B. the magistrate, Capt. W. Whose 
“lady I was attending, Dr. P. one of the Company's 
“surgeons, with many oller strangers attended. — 1 
‘dined the same evening at the Danish Governer’s in 
“company with the British Commissioner, this centle- 
“man on the following day favoured me witha visit at my 
‘apartments in the Mission premises. On the LOth the 
“brethren M., and W., with John M., went to Capt. 
house about or miles off, to baptize the lead- 
“ang man of the native enquirers before mentioned. 
“Ot this we heard nothing till they were gone.” 

As events now crowd upon me, T must entreat 
your forbearance if I should go into detail. Dr. M., 
in his various statements, endeavours to shew, that the 
whole of the conduct of the Serampore brethren has 
been in accordance with the principles laid down by 
them from the beginning: he appears to give the most 
plausible illustrations; and if it be possible for any one 
to follow the author in his statements, he might be led 
to his conclusions. My obje ‘ctois to shew, that whiat- 
ever their intentions, and there was ground for 
apprehensions, the spirit of the system, whilst i-re- 
sided at Se Tam pore Was otherwise : that there Was, 
however, a worldly and politic spirit in operation, these 
le ‘tlers prove , but that Dr. M. had net then arrived ; 
the consummation of his own project. Nay, J do 
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lieve, that had he tureseen the extent to which it has 
since attained, he would have said, ‘Is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this thing?’ At the period to 
which these letters more particularly relate, myself and 
Mr. Lawson were the only, residents with the three 
elder or eldest missionaries: Lawson has ‘ crossed the 
flood,’ and as I did not go to Java, I continue to this 
day; I only remain to tell you. I state the convictions 
of my own mind: I do so fearlessly with the ‘ mens 
conscia recti:’ I wish to rescue from obloquy the memo- 
ries of men whio died full of faith, after years of de- 
voted labours—I wish to bear testimony to the integrity 
and disinterestedness of those ‘ younger brethren’ who 
came after me. | I submit the ground of my own con- 
-victions to the public—if I have erred in my conclu- 
sions, my errors are venial, they are those of the head 
and not of the heart: the public must judge of their 
correctness. Ihave seen and I bear witness; I have 
suffered and so have others. I have, after 16 years, 
ventured to utter my complaint, not for my own sake, 
but for the truth’s sake, and for the sake of those who, 
amid evil report and good report, have maintained the 


principles of the founders of the mission, principles 


which, alas! with the latter have long been in abeyance. 
If it were not to occupy too much of your time, I could 
say much to the honour of my predecessors, some of 
whom are dead; as well as of those who succeeded me and 
survive—their reputation is as dear to them, and to me, 
us ever reputation can be to others, who, for so many 
years, occupied the public ear, and drew supplies from 
public benevolence: their labours have been equally 
honourable, equally as judiciously planned and exe- 
cuted, even though they have not been, owing to 
various causes, so frequently the subject of admiration 
and praise. 1 must restrain inyself, for [do not intend 
to write an eulogium on those whose works after all 
will be their best commendation. ‘This digression has 
unavoidably presented itself.—I shall now resume my 
subject, and the remainder of this and following letter 
will chiefly consist of extracts from my journal,, in 
which no alteration will be made but what is apparent, 
as I wish you to see for yourself the record made fifteen 
years since, unaltered, for ‘I said, days should speak.’ 

« Thursday, 1Jth March. Our being kept in igno- 
‘‘rance of the daily concerns of the mission, general 
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‘and particular, continues to increase our uneasiuess, 
“as acknowledged brethren. Yesterday brother Law- 
said, the Government would send us 
“home, then we should go lienourably, and 1 am sure 
“we shall be neither useful nor happy here.’ I told 
“him, ‘that [have begun to think seriously of going 
‘into business at Calcutta, in subserviency to the 
“mission, or else to return to England. How unex- 
* pected was this state of things some months since! 
“'To this spot, to unite in heart and hand with the 
“brethren here, my eye has been directed for years. 
“It is painful to possess my present feelings ; but I 
“trust the cause of God, and not that of man is. still 
“ dearer to me than my own personal comfort or even 
“life. Should T go into business at Calcutta, it will 
to ‘all fl acquire} to the mission. God 
‘is pleased to employ and honour our brethren, and if 
“| cannot work with them I will work for the cause 
‘of Christ, and hope I shall never clog the wheels of 
‘‘the vast machinery superintended by our brethren. 
“Towards evening brethren M. and W. returned.— 
“ Brother M. was last night thrown from his horse, and 
“received some hurt in lis face and on his right hand.” 
I mention this latter ctreumstance as I was called to 
attend Dr. M. on the occasion; and although IT have 
since heard that things were said to my prejudice, 
T can assure you that any one in the same case would 
have done as did. my da‘y. On the next day 
Friday (12th) we were further harassed by a communica- 
tion from the police magistrate at Calcutta. I shall 
not give the particulars of these vexations, for reasons 
belore assigned, but shall generalize them, so far as will 
elucidate tue conduct oi the three elder brethren on 
this subyeet.  ** At the weekly meeting held this even- 
“ine, the En slish Maa zistrate’s letter was wei ighed by 
“the brethren, who are, in consequence, theawe into 
“great concern. It is now one vear since the fire, 
“which led brother M.to say, *'Phis night we hoped 
‘to have spent in thanksgiving, but itis changed into 
* pe rplexity. Noone, however, knew what advice to 
“give: if was agreed, that, in the morning, the 
‘matter be laid before God in praver. In addition to 
“the summons of the magistrate, brother C. brought 
with lim, this e vening, letters from the Sec retary 


“to Government, addressed to us. individually, ordering 


“us ‘to embark for England, by the ships under 
‘despatch, on or about the Ist of April.” Brother C. 
‘hopes that the orders will not be enforced: the other 
‘brethren, M. and W., think they most certainly will. 
‘ Brother C. thinks that we ought not to go on board 
‘unless carried by force: the other brethren, that we 
‘‘must quietly submit and go. Brother M. in particn-° 
“Jar observed that ‘he thought we might meet the difli- 
‘culty by soliciting leave to go to some one of the | 
‘‘ King’s possessions. Both brother L. and myself | 
‘gave the brethren to understand that we should go to | 
‘England, if sent from hence. ‘rother M. said, ‘if 
‘we were sent to England, he had no doubt we might ‘ei 
‘come out again directly.’ Brother L. replied, that ‘ he : 
‘should not return hither, if sent home. Brother M. as | 
‘observed, ‘that with respect to our going to some if 
‘other place, as Ceylon or the Isle of France, he had A 
‘been for a long tine thinking of it. He also ex- ) 
‘pressed it as his opinion, that no notice would be 


‘taken of any application from the Commissioner [to 4 
‘‘whom, at the request of the Danes and with the con- i 


‘sent of the missionaries, I had applied] as he could 
‘not state any thing to the Government more than what 
“he [Dr. M.] had already stated in his private com- 
‘munication with the Secretary. Mr. B., the Danish 
‘magistrate, kindly and feelingly said that the Danes 
‘would draw up a petition and sign it, to request my 
‘continuance, to be presented by Mr. Forbes. The | 
“brethren think that if the Commissioner does not sue- | 
‘ceed without if, the petition will be ot no avail.” | 
At the prayer meeting, next morning, at 7 o'clock, the 
brethren and sisters of the mission assembled. L., C., é 
M., and W. engaged. ‘‘ Nothing can manilest more 
“love to Christ and us, than the prayer of our dear 
‘“brother Carey: he lamented over some things that 
“might have been the occasion of the present troubles, if 
‘‘as that of secking the countenance and applause of , 
“the great, and thus depending rather on them than on 
‘God ;—trusting to their favour for prosperity, rather 
‘‘than the goodness of the cause and the divine protec- 
‘tion and blessing. He seems to Jay it to heart in- 
+, “deed.” Immediately after breakfast, [ was accom- 
panied by my kind friend the Danish magistrate, in his 
ten-oared boat, some distance up the river, to wait on 

the Commissioner: the interview, flattering to my 
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feelings, need not be related—he gave me his instruc- 
tions, and assured me, ‘I need not be under the least 
apprehension as to a successful result. During our 
absence another summons had come from Calcutta, and 
Dr. M. accompanied Lawson thither, and to the Police 
Oflice, when, on his refusin€ to sign a paper produced, 
he was committed to prison under a guard of Sepoys— 
he remained there two hours, whilst Dr. M. repaired 
to Mr. Ricketts, the Secretary, from whom he ob- 
tained his release. ‘‘ On returning home to Serampore, 
‘we all met at Dr. M.'s. Brother C., although he had 
“retired, arose, and though the meeting lasted to a 
‘Jate hour, the subject was postponed, in consequence 
the very great difference of opinion which pre- 
‘“vailed. Brother C. strongly reprobated the corres- 
‘* pondence which had been carried on between brother 
‘* Marshman and Mr. Ricketts, and expressed a hope 
‘that such may never again be repeated—that we 
‘ought not to obey the English magistrate’s summons, 
‘unless through the Danish magistrate, and persisted 
‘‘ in the opinion that we ought to stay in this country— 
‘highly. approved of my having consulted Mr. Forbes, 
‘‘and recommended me to follow his directions. ‘The 
‘‘other brethren, M. and W., on the contrary, ob- 
‘* jected to every thing like resistance, and gave it as 
‘‘ their opinion that no one could effect an alteration in 
‘the decisions of Government, adding, that all attempts 
‘at it would only shake the mission and Jead to their 
‘own expulsion. Brother C., in reply, challenged it 
‘fearlessly, said, that we might disclaim further connec- 
“tion with the mission, and then act for ourselves. 
‘“ Brother M. was of opinion that to delay in compli- 
‘ance would only cause the displeasure of those in this 
‘country, by whom they were supported, and seemed © 
‘resolved on sending us away. He treated the pro- 
‘* posed interference of the Commissioner on my behalf 
‘with contempt. I asked brother M. ‘if he wished 
to go home. He seemed exceedingly angry, and 
‘said, ‘he would not answer such a question. 

‘The next day was the Lord’s Day (14th). Bre- 
‘thren C. and W. were at Calcutta. Lawson preached 
‘yn the morning ; I in the evening from ‘I must work,’ 
“&c. Brother M. was at home but not at either ser- 
‘vice, being indisposed.” 

By this time vou will see that the cloud so imper- 
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ceptible in its origin, and so small in its earlier progress, 
now began to assume a most threatening aspect. The 
unaccountable interference of Government, by whom 
we were allowed a pro tg@hpore residence; the progres- 
sive painful state of mind in which we were placed by 
the want of confidence of the acting managers of the 
mission; the determined resolution of Government to 
send us home at length, after but a few days’ notice ; 
the heartlessness of two of the three brethren‘ in sup- 
porting farther interference ; all combined to produce 
the most indescribable sensations of alarm and dismay.— 
The voice of Carey however was heard by us, we heard 
his prayers for us, we knew he loved us, and who 
would not have loved him—next to our God we had 
him to encourage and comfort us: certainly no one 
else. Long as this letter has been, I could not well 
find a iveol in the narrative till now. My. next will 
confirm the impression which, I think, this and the pre- 
ceding ones will have produced, that, although he durst 
not say it at the time, there was one at least, who did 
not much regret our loss, even though he might not 
_ have said as of Robinson, ‘I am glad he is gone.’ I 
am half inclined to conclude with one, who speaking on 
this subject said, ‘I am somewhat apprehensive, that 
‘when Government pulled, Dr. M. pushed.” The 
phrase is homely but expressive. 
I remain yours, &c. 


W. J. 


LETTER VI. 


My FRIEND, 


In my last I informed you that Lawson was 
for a short time sent to prison for refusing to sign a 
_ certain document proposed to him by the English ma- 
gistrate: on the following Monday the 15th of March, 
he again went to Calcutta accompanied by Dr. M., and 
on consideration ‘ that if the Government altered their 
mind respecting him, this paper would become of no 
force, the brethren agreeing, he signed. The next 
day Tuesday, (16th) we held our usual weekly prayer 
meeting, brethren Carey and Ward with myself en- 
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gaged. Lawson and Dr. M. not returned. Another 
communication from the Calcutta magistrate came, 1 
also signed the document. ‘ In the evening I pro- 
‘* posed first to brother Carey, and afterwards to brother 
Marshman, that Lawson and myself might be per- 
‘mitted to see the correspondence which Dr. Marshman 
‘has had with Government concerning us.” Hitherto 
we had not seen aletter, Dr. C. supposed we had: both 
consented. The following morning (17th) soon after 
breakfast, I addressed a note to brother M. on the sub- 
ject, and received a copy of the letter addressed to the 
Secretary of Government, dated January 30th, 1813, 
marked No. 12, in the copy sent home to Mr. Fuller. 
1 subsequently obtained the whole correspondence as 
inserted in the public records of the mission: the 
copying of which occupied me the whole day. 

“There is in it much, very much, to call for 
‘severe censure, and a great deal that betrays con- 
siderable weakness: but the first letter concerning us 
addressed to Mr. Edmondstone the Chief Secretary 
before we arrived in Bengal, is of a peculiar nature. 
In this brother M. mentions the expected arrival of 
Messrs. Lawson and Jolins, the former a wood en- 
graver, and the other a medical man. ‘ Mr. L. (it is 
said) will be of the utmost service to us, if it should 
please the Government to permit him to reside at 
Serampore. Mr. Johns we trained up to medical 
studies with a view to Serampore, but whom we now 
wish to send to Java or somewhere to the eastward of 
Malacca. Application is in consequence made exclu- 
sively for Mr. Lawson: and unless Government had 
shewn themselves more favourable than those who were 
professedly my friends, I on my arrival might have 
been immediately ordered back again to England. 
“The Government however gave leave for both to 
remain during the pleasure of the Court of Directors. 

‘Thus the bare perusal of this note, at once serves 
to explain the reason, why brother M. bas often said 
that he hoped brother L. would be permitted to re- 
main;—-why we have never been considered as a 
party, in fact, im any of the concerns of the mission ;— 
why brother M. expressed a desire that a mitigation 
of the government orders might be obtained, with 
‘leave to go to a King’s Settlement ;—why he has ex- 
pressed himself so angrily about the interference of 
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‘the Commissioner on my behalf, conceiving that 
«© Lawson would be sent away, whilst I might have 
‘been permitted to remain -—and, above all, it eluci- 
‘dates the meaning of that mysterious sentence on 
‘ Friday, (12th) ‘ that as to going to Cey lon, the Isle of 
“France, or to some other such place,’ brother M. ‘had 
‘heen long thinking of it.” The whole appears to me 
“such a sy ‘stem of oppression that it grieves me exceed- 
“ingly to think of it. Such underhand evasive conduct 
oe destroys all confidence and exertion. After this, 

‘should the Government admit of our continuance it 
‘will be necessary to come to an explanation with the 
“brethren. Ihave been studying how I might subserve 
‘the mission by my labours, and looked forward to 
‘some kind of permanent settlement in or near Seram- 
‘pore ; [ have borne with many things that exceedingly 
vo pained me; I have, for the most part, manifested the 


‘« greatest confidence i in the integrity and friendship of 


‘ those by whom a foundation has been secretly laid to 
“send me I know not whither. Brother W. preached 
“this evening from Samuel, ‘It is the Lord, let him 
‘do what seemeth him good.’ 

‘Friday 19th. The weather has become very hot, 
“the hot winds have set in. Lawson says he is packing 

‘up for a voyage to England: I have spoken to a gen- 
“tleman at Calcutta about disposing of my library. 

Saturday 20th. In the evening, Brother 
“M. and John Marshman, having been at Calcutta to- 
“day, returned: IL with Lawson went over to M.’s 
“house, where we found C. and W. The utmost to 
‘be learned is, that nothing had been decided, and 
‘that the business stands over till the meeting of coun- 
“cil next week, id est, as far as as concerns Lawson ; 
‘for, as | afterwards learned, my case now forms no 

“part of the application. One thing was repeated 
“with a kind of smile, that the Secretary said to him 
“ (Dr. M.) ‘The Missionaries could do very well with- 

‘out a doctor. Brother C. observed to me, ‘I do 
‘not know how it is, brother J. but it seems as though 
‘they were determined to send you home,’ and con- 

“soled me with the idea that my going would render 
‘the business considerably more interesting to the pub- 
‘lic, than that of brother Lawson. I proposed to go 
“down to Calcutta to-morrow and to wait on Mr. 
“ Forbes, with a view to ascertain the result of his 
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‘application, and then to make arrangements accord- 
“ingly. Brother C. heartily concurred. On returning 
“from this meeting, | was more than ever deeply im- 
‘pressed with the conviction that brother M. was using 
“every effort to carry his own plan respecting brother 
« L. to the sacrifice of me, a sentiment that he advanced 
‘to Lawson a day or two since, on their coming up 
“together from Calcutta. ‘Things having proceeded 
‘thus far, I resolved to converse privately with our 
‘venerable brother Carey, and, about 10 o'clock, went 
‘‘to his apartments; he was nearly undressed for 
“bed, but immediately opened the door to me. 1 
“observed to him that my case was distressing, and 
‘peculiar, and now told him for the first. time that 
‘no direct application for my stay in India had ever 
‘‘been made to Government. He expressed great 
‘‘surprize and assured me to the contrary. I then read 
‘to him the letter of brother M. to the Chief Secretary, 
‘dated June 18th, 1812, of which he seemed more 
‘struck than I have ever seen him. He assured me, 
‘he had never seen this letter, and knew not of its 
“nature. ‘PT have (said he) ever had a high esteem for 
‘brother M., but I assure you I have no knowledge at 
‘all of ever seing this letter: he repeated it over and 
‘over. T observed * that my convictions were that le 
‘had not seen it’ [then reminded him of the circum- 
‘stances under which I had come to this country; the 
‘difficulties |} had met with from our families ; the 
‘sacrifices [ had made; the affection I have ever had 
“to the object ; the desire I had maintained to promote | 
‘it; the various contrivances which at diflerent times 
‘had suggested themselves for it; the entire confidence 
‘IT had possessed in the brethren, and the abuse of it 
“which I bad discovered, Xc. &c. In all which he 
‘sincerely sympathized with me, and appeared scarcely 
‘able to refrain from tears. Having thus unburthened 
‘my mind to brother Carey, I took leave, but for some 
‘time after retiring to rest, could not sleep, so much 
‘dues this double dealing press upon my mind. 

‘* Lord’s day, 2lst. Heard trom Mrs. Ward that 
‘brother M. is using all his efforts in behalf of Lawson, 
‘‘who is to assist in the Chinese types—this contirms 
‘“my conjecture that in the present negociation, I have 
“no concern. 1 this day went to Calcutta and returned 
“in the afternoon. Again conversed with brother C. 
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‘who recurred tu last night’s conversation, disavowed 
‘all knowledge of the letter of June last, and blamed 
“the principle of it, Said he, ‘I speak without au- 
‘thority for so doing, but I think it probable, that it 
ue might have been Gieeded on a conversation which we 
“had together six months before your arrival, when we 
‘deemed it expedient that new comers on the Mission 
‘should at once be appointed to stations, and that one 
Z “of you would. I had written to this effect some years 
ago. f reminded brethren M. and W. about it on 
‘“vour landing, saying that you should be told of it 
“at once, and chomat for yourselves, that all might be 
‘fair and open, without taking advantage of your stay 
“and then seeming to be partial: hoth M. and |W. 
‘opposed it. Ever since that time continued brother 
* have been of opinion that both of you should 
‘remain at Serampore ; both of you are necessary and 
‘Lam more of that opinion than ever. Again assured 
‘“me that he was altogether unconcerned. in and unac- 
‘quainted with the letter. Before evening worship 
“brother M. sent for Lawson, and asked him how his 
“mind felt? his answer was very unhappy, ‘leave it 
‘with God,’ said brother M. ‘1 can,’ replied Lawson, 
‘but I do not know how to reconcile that advice with 
‘your sacrificing, as you term it, brother Johns. 
‘ Lawson then told Dr. Marshman that Ll had become 
with ‘the letter, and that Carey had dis- 
‘claimed all knowledge of it, which silenced Dr. M. 
‘although he had befire declared it was brother Carey's 
“doing as well as his. It seems that Dr. M. had 
“informed brother Lawson of this plan of his of sending 
“me to Java, the evening before I obtained a copy of the 
“ corre spondence. Lawson did not inform me, thinking 
“that if they said nothing to me about it, it would be to 
‘no good purpose for him to do so. Amongst other things 
“ brother M. told Lawson ‘ they never wrote to England 
‘for me to come out.’ Brother M. preached a ery 
sermon to night on Aflliction.” Befare 


enter on the next day's ev ‘entful pe ‘riod, I vill take the 


liberty of introducing an extract of a letter addressed 

by brother Ward to me when a resident at Olney, and 

which came to hand not long before our embarkation, 

Which will form the best exposition on the asse rtiok just 

quoted as made by Dr. Marshman; and also prove, 

i further evidence be necessary, that up to a very late 
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period of the ‘few months, we could not have been 
considered, by ourselves at any rate, as mere * guests 
or probationers. It is dated Mitialon House, Seram- 
pore, March Lo,  Addre ssed—Mr. W. Jobns, 
at Mr. Sutclifl’s, Olney. 


Dear Brother Johns, 
“Your kind letter of September, L808, is now 
before me. FT thank you much for it, for its length, 
and the affection which it breathes.” Having related 
some particulars of their work and lechese—-he pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘ Come, my dear friend—here’s work enough 
for head, and hands, and heart. You may catch men 
as they do herrings, by shoals, the Lord Jesus giving 
command to oak the net on the right side of the ship. 
I can also tell you another piece of news. ‘The Go- 
vernor General in Council has given formal official 
leave to Mr. Lee, as a Missionary, to settle at Vizia- 
gapatam : 
Now then for Recruits, 
Present pay—Good quarters, 
Certain victory, 
Plenty of Prize Money, 
Won from the world, the flesh, and the devil. 


Ol! if T were but to goa recruiting for three months 
in England, Pll warrant you [ woul: 1 get a goodly num- 
ber of tall, clever fellows for the reviment of royals, 
serving in India. T would press into the service A. A. 
..++M.M. and T know not how many more, and | 
would carry William Johns on my back to India, but I 
would have him out.” The rest of the letter would 
give you pleasure to read, as an honourable testimony 
both to the head and heart of W ard, whom, after all 
that happened, T loved. His concluding sentence is, 


‘“T remain, my dear Johns, everlastingly thine, W. 
Ward.” 


“On Monday, (22nd March) immediately after 
* Morning prayer, at the re quest of brother Carey, we 
‘all convened at brother M.’s house. Brother C. 
* ope ned the meeting by saying, ‘In consequence of 
* suine things having « occurred which had given pain to 
‘our two brethren, [L. and J.] I feel it my duty to 
* state fully all that may in any measure concern me, 
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‘and to give to all of you brethren, an opportunity to 
‘do the same, therefore I shall speak my mind freely.’ 
* He first took notice generally of the Government 
‘interference, expressing his real sympathy for us. 
“ He then related what had taken place between him 
‘and me on Saturday night, and the substance of what 
“followed the succeeding day, repeating before the 
** brethren his entire ignorance of the letter or its con- 
‘tents; that it was his opinion that on our arrival we 
“should have been informed of the brethren’s plan 
‘‘ respecting Missionaries from Europe, but that being 
‘‘in the minority [one against two] he had given u 
“the point—he then, in substance, repeated ‘what he 
‘‘ had before said to me. Brother M. contended that 
“he (brother ©.) had seen the letter, which he well 
“remembered, and that it rested with him to despatch 
‘or to suppress it. Carey replied that if he ever had 
‘seen it, it must have been at a time when pressed 
“with his college duties fat Calcutta]; so that if he 
“read it, it was without understanding a word of it, 
“but again declared that he had not the least recollec- 
* tion of ever having seen it. gas 

‘ Brother Ward did not insist that brother C. had 
‘“‘seen the letter, but rather that he had not, supposing 
“the urgency of the case had prevented him, he (bro- 
“ther C.) being then at Calcutta. But what of that, 
“said Ward, what is the complaint about? what do 
they want? 

“T then observed, that he was acquainted with 


“the nature of the grievance: that I had been using 


‘every ellort to remain here, notwithstanding the oppo- 
‘sition of Government; and, as I apprehended, met 


‘‘with the design of the brethren, until the corres- 


‘* pondence falling into my hands, [ found, that in the 
“ very first instance of application to Government, an- 
‘“nouncing our expected arrival, &c. no request had 
‘been made on my behalf, but exclusively for brother 
“ L. [see the 17th] and that I had since learned that 
“it had been the intention of brethren to send me 
* away to Java or elsewhere, without ever having men- 
‘tioned a word of if tome: that the opposition of the 
‘* Government affected my mind but little; but to have 
‘discovered, that a systematic plan had been laid and 
‘acted upon, with a view to send me away without my 


‘knowledge, this cut me exceedingly, and went to 
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destroy at once my character and usefulness, and to 
“ruin both me and my family. 

“ Brother C. again spoke, and declared. that he 
“was not a party to this plan; that, on the contrary, 
‘although before our arrival, he had been of the opi- 
“nion expressed, relative to new comers, he was now 
“decidedly of opinion, and had been ever since our 
“landing, that we ought both of us to remain at Se- 
‘‘ rampore ; that he has had a growing esteem for me, 
‘ever since he liad known ine. He subsequently re- 
‘peated, im substance, the same thing, and endea- 
‘“ voured to put the most favourable construction upon 
‘the letter which he could. 

‘ Brother M. now charged us with the high crime 
“of ‘secretly undermining “the mission, by disuniting 
‘the senior brethren. ‘To this charge ‘both of us 
“ pleaded, ‘ Not guilty, and appealed to brother Carey 
who vindicated us by saying, ‘We never could have 
had such a design, and ‘that our conduct had no such 
tendency. Brother M. then seemed to qualify his 
expression, and did not again repeat it. 

‘| had-said, that cireumstanced as I was, I never 
would consent to go to another station, as Chater 
‘went to Ceylon, Moore and Rowe to Digab, and 
Robinson to Java. At this, brother Ward seemed 
much heated, and spoke warmly, saving, that ‘it was 
criminating the cenduet of the elder bre thren, to say, 
that they had taken away the e¢ bari acters of these bre- 
thren and then sent them away... TF objected to the 
inference, and repeated what I had before : said, add- 
‘ang, that ‘TP had perceived a want of confidence in 
the brethre to whom | had alw ays oOpene my mind 
with frankness and had ever acted. upon the re ‘solution 
that af JT could not co- operate with them, I would 
never hinder them in their great work.’ ‘ Was it an 
injustice, said Ward, ‘to act upon plans) which 
“we had laid down for the mission, and are you 
aggrie ved because we had so determined conce orning 
vou! *No, brother Ward,’ I replied, ‘it was no 
injustice io have a plan and act upon it, but it was an 
Injustic ein not le ‘tling us know it. Brother C. had 
said, he * had adviesd it trom the first, but had néver 
since thought of sending either of us away ;—that 
«fT had always had his confidence, and he did not 

“know thatit was otherwise with the other brethren. 
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replied that ‘we were quite ignorant of the con- 
‘cerns of the mission, and were permitted tu see no 
‘letters, Kc. although I shewed them mine.’ Brother 
“W. said ‘they were not obliged to shew us letters,’ 
“Xe. Brother M. asked, ‘if they should dance at- 
‘‘tendance on me to shew letters.’ I answered I never 
‘wished it, that he had servants at command, by whom 
‘‘he and brother W. sent their communications. He 
‘continued by asking, if I had been ever refused to 
‘see the correspondence with Government? I an- 
‘swered, No, but it was evidently a part of their sys- 
‘tem not to shew it to us, although we were the party 
‘most interested. Brother W. then observed ‘ that 
‘““we were only visitors, that they were the Society's 
“ Agents in India, and that we had never been elected 
‘on this station. ‘* Why then,’ L asked, ‘did you not 
‘tell us all this, that we might have known on what 
‘‘cround we stood?) Ward replied, ‘It would have 
“ defeated our object.’ Brother M. observed that they 
‘had hoped ‘I might have proved the man for them.’ 
“Why, asked, ‘have you changed your mind? 
‘“«Am I obliged to answer that question,’ said M. 
“besides 1 do not say that I have changed my mind.’ 
“«T have not changed mine,’ rejoined brother Carey, 
‘with an affectionate warmth. After some further con- 
‘versation or altercation, brother W. said, ‘It may 
‘indeed become you to sit there and dictate to us, bro- 
“ther Johns.’ ‘No, brother W.’ I answered, ‘1 will 
‘not sit here and dictate to you,—and arose and left. 
‘‘ Brother L. immediately followed.” 

On going afterwards into brother Lawson's room I 
found him in tears. During the painful interview, he (L.) 
told brother Ward that ‘he was very severe,’ and also 
remonstrated with brother M. on account of his con- 
duct, at having told him privately of his intention to sacri- 
hce me in order to keep him, &c. IT must not here omit 
to state, that Dr. M.’s ostensible ground of application to 
Government on account of Lawson was, ‘ the essential 
service which he was of to the brethren in reducing the 
Chinese types.’ It is, however, a fact which Dr. M. 
cannot deny, that Lawson did not at this time, nor 
afterwards, render any essential service to this object ; 
the work was done by native Chinese employed by Dr. 
M., and Lawson always regretted to me in his letters, 
that the Government were indaced to consent to his 
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remaiming at Serampore by a false representation. 
Lawson's inclination as things were, was to be sent 
home, and as he was a man of inflexible integrity, he 
felt much annoyed by the success of Dr. M.’s represen- 
tation on his behalf. The truth is, Dr. M. thought that 
Lawson's services were valuable to him, or likely to be 
so in some way, mn promoting the reduction of the 
moveable metal types, for the Chinese version of Scrip- 
ture, which Dr. M. was at this time actively engaged in 
preparing. Lawson's great w ork was an after-thought of 
his, or of the brethren, and consisted in reduci ‘ing the Ben- 
galee types: by this, ‘his act, as allowed by Dr. M. in his 
State ment, ‘a saving was occasioned of some thousands 
of rupees. What I have here said, will in some mea- 
sure explain, the true reason of Dr. M.’s wishing to 
retain Lawson, viz., because he was likely to be of 
some service to himself. 1 have been thus particular in 
narrating the account of ‘this cutting interview, as it 
will afford you an opportunity to judge of the nature 
and spirit of this explanatory meeting ; of the tempers 
and principles of the several individuals who composed 
it; and as containing the only instance in which refer- 
ence was made to our being § guests or probationers: 
how far | have succeeded in my object to disprove, 
what Dr. M. has said on this subject, in the paragraph 
quoted from his pamphlet in my first letter, as to the 
meaning he intended to convey, [leave you to judge. 
The substance of what was said is fairly viven: the 
efleet of the interview on our minds may be hetter con- 
ceived than expressed. ‘* We were quite at a loss 
‘what to do or what to think. Amidst all, however, 
‘we had to support us, the approbation of conscience 


‘and the most cordial and tender sympathy of brother 
Care 


am, yours, Xc. 


W. J. 
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LETTER VIL 


My DEAR FRIEND, 


The two following letters embrace a variety of 
particulars, of a somewhat different complexion from the 
former ones, but which it behoves me to lay before you, 
hot only on my own account, but also on account of 
others, some of whom are deservedly dear to me, and_ 
always willsoremain. ‘Towards the close of my last, I 
observed that the unlooked for interference of the Ben- 
cal Government, the perusal of the correspondence of 
Dr. Marshman with the Chief Secretary, ‘and the 
mutual explanation meeting of the 22nd of March, 
combined to produce an effect on our minds not to be 
described. On the following day (23rd) -“ whilst 
‘sitting with Lawson in his room, Dr. Carey came in 
‘and assured us of his unalterable affection and sym- 
“pathy. On adverting to the correspondence ‘he 
‘begged in the name of his brethren M. and W., that 
‘“T would forgive them.’ He did not nor could he 
“exe ulpate them. Thursday 25th, we were still in 

‘suspense, as to what would es the final determination 
‘of Government, until the evening, when the brethren 
“Carey and Marshman returned from Caleutta, and 
‘informed us, that leave had been granted for Mr. 
“ Lawson to remain. An extra order had been passed 
“to be forwarded to me by the Commissioner Mr. 
“ Forbes, a warrant having been issued at the same 
‘time to ‘the Volice oflice, to carry that order into im- 
‘mediate effect. And strange to say, a similar order 
‘“had been passed relative to Mr. Robinson, to be des- 
‘ patched to Java!!!" So that even inJavahad I gone 
thither, unless I had found an untimely grave, as many 
of our countrymen have done, I shoaia not have been 
safe, from the then persecuting power of Government. 
Dr. Carey is, I trust, still alive, and I think it 
due to him gratefully to record, his uninterrupted kind- 
ness: | could, pleasingly to myself, add multiplied 
instances of it, but I forbear, lest I should uninten- 
tionally hurt his generous feelings. The intelligence of 
the final order to embark for England I received with 
the most distressed feelings—resistance was imprac- 
ticable ; and although I might have jpmeoneee in ob- 
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taining its suspension, such was the effect produced on 
my mind, by what had taken place in the midst of my 
‘most faithful and constant friends,’ that I determined 
to teaze the Government no longer. On the 29th we 
left Serampore, and at midnight 380th March, T with 
my wife and child, embarked on board the packet, to 
ro down to the ship. 

In June following, whilst I Was On my vovace, my 
excellent friend Dr. Carey wrote me a long letter, and — 
as itis the charm of his mame, associated, unhappily, 
as I in conscience think it is, with that of another, 
which gives weight to the Serampore side of the ques- 
tion, I cannot withold from you the following extracts. 
“My dear brother Johns, | embrace the first oppor- 
“ tunity of writing to you, that yoo may be convinced ] 
“have not forgotten you. ‘The circumstances of your 
“remoyal from hence, will contribute to rivetting the 
‘affection which [ have for you. I need not however 
‘say any more about that, for if my conduct has not 
‘proved that [ love you, my assertions never will.’— 
“ At the close he adds ‘IT hope sister J. has been di- 
‘“vinely supported, give my christian love to her. I 
“hope she will write to my wife, and you to me. Tell 
‘little William we all think of him. Lf am very, very 
‘affectionately yours, W. Carey.” another letter of 
August, IS1L4, le urges me to return to India, not as 
a missionary, but with a missionary spirit, adding 
"Phat unhappy collision which was so painful both to 
‘you and me, will by this be eventually prevented.” 

Having thus brought the narrative part of my let-- 
ters to a close, 1 purpose to lay before you the copy of 
a letter written by Mr. Fuller, and referred’ to in page 
4, of these letters. Ido so in fairneSs to the Seram- 
pore brethren of IS]2, as well as in justice to Mr. 
Fuller, to From thence you will infer 
with me, that, had it at this time entered into Dr. 
Marshman’s plans; or, had it ever occurred to the mind 
of Mr. Fuller, that such was the fact: nothing would 
have been more obvious, than for both of them respec- 
tively to have said, * The Serampore Missionaries are 
an independent body.—The Society has no contro! 
over them: neither over their premises, nor the funds 
they originate. ‘This, I coneeive, would have been 
an unanswerable argument had it been employed, as to 
the law of the case in the state now submitted by Dr. 


Marshman; although it could not have been an excuse 
for the conduct of two out of three of the brethren, 
towards us whilst at Serampore ; and although it would 
have been, after all, at variance with the facts which 
I have in these letters brought forward, as evidence to 
prove, What was the Spirit of the System at Serampore, 


at the period they embrace. Mr. Fuller’s letter 
\ 


follows. 


Pear brother Johns. 

— * Your journal has been sent me by brother 
Sutelill, which [now return you with thanks, L have felt 
much in reading it. [am convinced of two things :— 
that you expected too much, and that you received too 
little. 

“ You expected too much, as to settling at Seram- 
pore,-having all things common—and being at once 
treated with full and perfect confidence. As to the 
first, it was suggested by the Serampore brethren to us, 
long before your arrival, that it would be inexpedient 
for you to settle at Serampore, or Caleutta; and that 
Java was, in their opinion, the most desirable situation. 
It was on this subject that [ wrote you in August, 1812, 
hut it seems you did not receive the letter. The idea 
of having all things common, was never understood 
without restrictions. ‘There never was a time when the 
families did not live distinct, and where this was the 
case, there must be, of course, things which were not 
common. After twelve years living together, they 
would feel out other things necessary to be considered 
as distinct property. It might be thus with brother 
M.’s horse. On your first arrival you might be per- 
initted to make free with it, yet, on being settled, they 
might think you should know that this animal was bro- 


ther M.’s own, and if you se be: it, should ask the. 


owner for it. | 

“ Qn your arrival at Calcutta, there was a providen- 
tial opening which had not been expected. M.'s first 
application to Government considered you as destined 
for another station; to which however it was never de- 
signed to send you without your own concurrence : and 
on the opening at Serampore, nothing was said to you 
about Java. ‘This was improper in my Opinion, you 
should have known every thing that had been intended ; 


“ Kettering, January 17th, 1814, 
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even though there had been no occasion for itas things 

had proved, [do not conceive oe the brethren are 
obliged to shew all their letters, or that they do so to 
one ‘another. As to confidence, Py is a thing that cannot 
possibly exist but as the effect of trial. \V e may have 
no particular diflidence, but confidence must be eradual. 
These three men, C., M., and W., approximate to 
each other in age, and in a deep concern for the great 
object in which they are engeged. Having tried one 
another for years, they have learned each other's ex- 
cellences and defects, anc have felt by degrees how to 
appreciate, bear, ana how to famili- 
arity and respect, and, by degrees, all this has ripened 
into contidence. 

‘In the course of events, there are things occur 
inthe mission, wherein they could trust one another, 
but would feel afraid to mention them to one of whose 
prudence they had not had suflicient trial. ‘Thus letters 
are frequently arriving to one aud another, containing 
some things which it would be proper for all the bre- 
thren to know, but others which the party who receive 
them may chuse to keep to himself, or at most only to 
shew them to atried friend. While things are in this 
train, younger brethren arrive, At first they are allec- 
tionately received, Being settled in the family they 
may EXpe ct to be admitted at once into all the concerns 
of the mission; while those who for a number of years 
have directed tts allairs, may feel it proper to bring 
them to rt gradually, and as the ‘vy shail be found, by the 
interest Which they take, and the prudence which they 
discover, to be entitled to it. A number of things 
too m: wobe kept back from another without any Hesign 


ot doing SO, but mere ‘ly owing fo the mind be! taken 


up with things. 

make these remarks from experience We 
have three in England as well as in India, on whom the 
weight of the mission specially rests, and against whom 
L dare say, a long list of heavy complaints might be 
preferred, at least a: vais one of the three, namely, 
the Secretary, by the younger brethren in the Commit- 
tee. | sometime s receive letters that IT shew to nobody ; ; 
often that I show to none but S. and R., [Sutelith and 
Ryland, }] aud it such a discretion were not allowed me, 
[ must give up. 


‘TT donot write thus, because LT think vou had no 
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cuuse of complaint, IT think you bad: yet much less 
perhaps than you supposed, I am grieved in lookin 

over that cutting interview, in which. hard things were 
said. IL hope you will forgive and forget them. IT have 

many times recollected a herd word of my own to you 
in brother Burls’s parlour since your return, and which 
| should not have used if T had read your journal. “I 
feel satisfied of your sincerity, and of your sincere 
good will to the mission, I hope such you will always 
continue, and that we shall live and die with one ano- 
ther. Lam with kind regards to Mrs. Johns, your 
allectionate brother. A. FULLER.” 


In bringing inte these letters so many things, 
which perhaps, at first, may appear too personal, I 
must request you to remember, that it is in this way 
only, 1 can exhibit, what was the apparent spirit of the 
Serampore system, at the period embraced ; and supply 
data to reason upon, which lead fairly to the conclusion, 
that whilst the original principles were recognized, there 
was even then anothes spirit at work, which, watching 
circumstances, has at length subdued every thing to 
itself. Lsearcely need remark on Mr. F uller’s letter, 


that his general argument is undeniable, his particular 


conclusions not always applicable. ‘There are many 
things also touched upon in these letters to you, which 
were not included in the journal. As it respects ‘things 
ii common, ’ you will justify me in the assertion, that "I 
was never such a blunderer, as to stumble on things that 
‘common sense dictates,’ must always be private. 

Even brother M.’s horse I had nothing to do with, 
except as affording me the means of riding, ina climate 
where Europeans cannot walk, and that only in the 
service of the elder brethren. Dr. M. did not superin- 
tend the department which provided for such exigences : 
no disrespect to any one was intended, or thought of by 
me: no advantage could therefore have been desired ; 
and at the time, I should have as soon applied for the use 
of it to Dr. M. as to Mr. W. Ido not remember that 
any thing further was said on the subject, nor do I 
think that Dr. M. was in any degree displeased about it. 

What Mr. Fuller savs of things not common, 
implies, that other things were, or were supposed by 
lim to be. Indeed, LT cannot conclude, but that at the 


time he wrote his letter, he understood the phrase, as 
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the Moravians are supposed to use it; and as the Se- 
rampore Missionaries themselves appear to have em- 
ployed it; and as they acted upon it for years, even to 
the time I lett: beyond that | need not attempt to prove. 
All our earnings went together, we individually received 
out of the public treasury monthly, a mere pittance, for 
personal expenses. As to the Java atlair, what Dr. 
Carey thought of it, appears from the ‘ cutting inter- 
view; he ‘condemns d it; and Mr. Fuller does not 
attempt a justification of the other brethren. The 
observations which Mr. F. makes on ‘shewing letters’ 
Cah sca&ret ly be deemed applicable : we hever wished 
to see private letters, nor even other Jetters of a kind, 
which the brethren might judge it expedient to keep to 
themselves. Our complaint arose out of the fact, that 
letters on veneral missionary business, were received, 
opened, and read by Jobn Marshman, or handed over 
tu him to read, whilst Lawson and myself were sitting 
with him and Mr. Ward, circumstances of frequent 
vecurrence. ‘This young man, then only eighteen, at- 
tended to them as a partner in a commercial concern 
would do, without any reference whatever being made 
to us, directly or indirectly. We frequently read things 
mn the Monthly Circular Letters, which were irregularly 
published, a considerable time after their occurrence : 
then, for the first time, we were informed of the la- 
bours, removals, or deaths of native brethren, and even 
native preachers, without having been able to catch an 
idea concerning such events, from the rumours or re- 
grets of our elders. Mr. Fuller, in remarking on the 
word confidence, liad not seen Dr. M.’s letter to me, 
[page 4] ‘We all love you, and take it for granted that 
you love us, and have, therefore, every confidence in 
you. But allowing, for a moment, that there were not 
this confidence, which Mr. F. contends «cannot possibly 
exist but as the eflect of trial;’ which Dr. M., at the 
_first, stated we had, as flowing from. mutual love; and 
which Dr. Carey, at the explanatory interview, so tar 
as he was concerned, said ‘ we always had;’ [ will 
venture to observe that in the point at issue, no such 
‘trial’ was necessary. [t required little confidence, to 
communicate to christian brethren, inmates in the same 
family, the death of one native preacher, the removal 
of another to some other scene of labour, or the sue- 
eesstul exertions of a third: bevond these things, our 
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complaints, if they may be so called, did not extend. 
The brethren, from our first personal intercourse with 
them, were much in the habit of extolling native bre- 
thren to the disparagement of Europeans : it is the 
more remarkable, therefore, that their death, or re- 
moval, or success, should form so little the subject of 
conversation, that we heard not of these things till long 
after they had occurred. 

That the brethren in the management, at Seram- 
pore, did not estimate European labourers is evident, as 
they took care to send them away as fast as they decent- 
ly could, although I am of opinion, that In every case, 
were it inquired into, and as it may, I doubt not, by 
examining letters sent to the ‘three in England,’ the 
out-station brethren did not leave, till Serampore became 
too hot for them. Considering the dense population in 
and about Calcutta, and that for years there was not a 
resident acting Missionary excepting the Serampore 
brethren, it would require more than common credulity 
to suppose, that nothing but the good of * the cause’ 
induced to send European brethren to Rangoon or Cey- 
lon—to Dinapore and Agra, and to other places far 
distant, but whose names do not occur at this moment. 
(I should not have forgotten Java.) If the object were 
not secular, it was any thing but that of sound policy. 
If you ask, why was this done! I answer, John M., 
an interesting youth of eighteen, was the favoured indi- 
vidual, to whioms his father and mother looked, to do 
more than all the European brethren put together, and, 
I suppose, to take the entire charge, when Carey and 
Marshinan, as wellas Ward, shall be gathered to ‘their 
futhers. He “ early discovered the same devotedness 
to the cause which he saw actuating the mind of his 
mother. His attachment to Mr. Ward was so great, 
that he spent more hours with him in a day, than he did 
with me [his father] in a week. His intimacy with him, 
aud his strong aflection for Dr. Carey, combined with 
the example of his mother, and his own love to the 
mission, interested and enlarged his mind at an early 
period. At the age of seventeen,” just a year before 
the arrival of Lawson and myself, “he re ejected the 
prospects of entering the law, &c. and declared that he 
should feel happier in supporting that cause for which 
they laboured, than in amassing wealth for Ses 
See Dr. M.'s Statement, p. 54, 55. 
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As L have no controversy with Mr. Jolin Marshman, 
1 shall not make any remarks, as to what I knew of his 
opinions and feelings, a vear afterwards. If shall not 
hesitate to say, however, Dr. M. has here stated what 
he wished, rather than what was strictly borne out by 
facts. Dr. M. has thus introduced his son, for a special 
purpose, it answers mine as well: to me it Is a corrobo- 
ration of what T had for years prognosticated, that he 
was the destined heir.—Dr. M. says, ‘it was full seven 

‘years be ‘fore he was formally elected a member of our 
“union. 

All that Mr. Fuller says in defence of the Seram- 
pore system, im his comme nts upon my journal, may be 
comprehended in these few words: “«— do not write 
thus because [ think you had no cause of complaint. 
f think you had: yet much less perhaps than you sup- 
posed.” Mr. I ‘uller ce rtainly had not been in the thick 
of the battle: he had not felt the force of amine, whic 
long after the rumbling of the combustible materials 
within it, burst with the fury of /itna or Vesuvius, and 
which explosion, if its smoke and flame only had teen 
witnessed in Britain at the time, would have caused the 
death blow to the aission, and to the B. M. Society 
itself, so far as regards the East Indies. Mr. Faller 
did not live to know, to what 'the Serampore system 
was tending: the more immediate parties themselves 
had not, perhaps, matured their plan. Mr. Fuller 
ought to have suspected its tendencies; IT did, and I 
more than indirectly told him so. But in fact, I had no 
idea at that time, of the extent to which it has since 
reached, and Tam often ready to think, that even Dr. 
M. must be surprized at the successful creation of his 
own genius. 

To continues the time arrived when Mr. John M. 
was baptized and in apprehend it was,) was 
solemnly inaugurated ; in other words, ‘formally elected 
a member of the union. His various ellicient services, 
‘even from the ace of fourteen,” are amply detailed in 
Dr. M.'s Statement.— And it is not to be wondered at 
therefore, that he is now the prime, if not the sole, 
mover of the vast machine ‘ry in the mission establish- 
ment, and in the College at Ser ranpore. When Mr. 
Randall, the paper-m: ker, a very worthy man, died, 
his place was sup plied by Mr. John M.. for they very 
-seon found * they could do very. well without him,’ 
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When Ward died, there was the same person to fill his 
place :—and he has for above two years superseded his 
father, who, at the present moment, is occupied ina 
distant part of the world, as a sub-lieutenant only. I 
have thus dilated on the actual state of things at Seram- 
pore, in order to exhibit facts, bearing on the question 
in dispute. I never could have believed for one mo- 
ment, that any portion of the religious public. would 
have given heed to the ‘Statement’ by Dr. M., seeing 
that Dr. M.’s family only, have any present or prospec- 
tive beneficial interest in Serampore. I have not heard 
that Messrs. Mack and Swan, (the latter is expected in 
England,) were ever partners in the Joint-Stock-Com- 
pany, although from. a dexterous use of the word 
‘Colleagues,’ ‘a term often employed by Dr. Marshman, 
with various adjunets, especially in his ‘ Brief Memoir,’) 
an incautious reader might conclude that they are. ‘ It 
is idle talk for Dr. M. to say, that he and his family 
have contributed thousands of pounds ‘ to the cause at 
Serampore,’ to his own impoverishment ; and again ‘that 
we are now scarcely a remove. from absolute poverty.’ 

If the property at Serampore were not worth a shilling, 
he knows it is not only capable of being made the means 
of producing thousands of pounds as heretofore—in the 
hands of the. present occupants it is capable of being 
rendered productive: and I ask unhesitatingly, what- 
ever be the characters of the men who made it what it 
is, what ‘guarantee’ have the religious public that it 
shall not be secularized, especially seeing that, it is 
likely to fall wholly into the hands of one family. 

remain, yours, &c. 


W. J. 


LETTER VIIT. 


My prarR FRIEND, 


A good and conclusive argument, against, 
what I must now call, Dr. M.'s sy stem, which, certainly 
when Dr. Carey shall be -remov ed, will triumph, I deem 
the faet, that the sons of Dr. C. are not, nor are likely 
to become senior brethren. It is asked, ‘If Dr. Carey 
does not object to this, ought we?’ Certainly ; espe- 
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erally those of Me who hnow the rise, progress, aud 
completion, of the ascendaney of Dr. Marshiman’s fa- 
mily. Dr. Cerey bas been all along too disinterested ; 
he cannot be otherwise; and, although he has been so 
often referred to, and his letters so oiten quoted, in 
support of Dr. M.'s system ; and le has been so often 
placed in the van of the conflict with the Society; : 
nothing would induce me to believe, that Ae ever in- 
tended to assume the attitude, in which he is now 
jaced between Dr. M. and his son. Allow me to ask 

Who has succeeded Mr. Ward?) Who have they to 
succeed the surviving two senior missionaries? ‘The 
answer is obvious; Mr. John Marshman. 

It excited my surprise, to find it stated hy Dr. M. 
(page 5I) that Mr. E. Carey and Mr. Yates were 
‘never elected’ into the Serampore body. T understood 
they were: of course, they will rectify Dr. M.'s state- 
ment, if it be not correct. Assuming, for argument’s 
sake, what Lunderstood to be the fact: was it a matter 
of etiquette only, that one or other of these ‘ younger 
brethren, or that ‘Mr. W. Pearce, was, more or less, 
elected into the bosom of the tamily—or rather, to use 
Mr. Fuller's plirase as it applied to me, that they were 
all of them ‘settled in the family who would not have 
thought that they were men deserving of the entire con- 
fidence and co-operation of the senior brethren: for 
until these juniors arrived in the midst of ‘the happy 
family, the tongue of ‘slander’ had never uttered their 
names. If it was a matter of etiquette, that the bre- 
thren could not allow Mr. Pearce to ‘eat their curry 
and rice until he had formally severed himself from 
the Society in England, (the words quoted were used 
by Mr. Ward,) who put such a thought into his mind? 
It had been imagined, that these brethren, had for- 
saken ‘the old man and his deeds; and we flattered 
ourselves, that in the principles of Serampore, we saw 
the elements for the regeneration of the world ! 

I will now mention two or three facts of another 
kind which have somewhat of an undefined character, 
but which look rather too much like a regard to ‘ vested 
interests’ for a supposed purified state of society, and 
which Mr. Fuller, I conceive, ought rather to have 
discountenanced than promoted. Perhaps he did it 
politically, and therefore wisely, as he thus retained 
and adjusted the balance of power: but what became 
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of other states, minor ones to be sure, they were not 
of those great families, and were ‘ sacrificed. 1 will 
explain. It was known that my highly esteemed friend 
Mr. Eustace Carey, nephew to the excellent Dr. Carey, 
was preparing, a8 & missionary, to joim the brethren at 
Serampore. Dr. Marshman also had a nephew, then, 
I think, a lad, and it was Dr. M.’s wish that he should 
go out also. Whether he went or not, I know not, and 
if he did, perhaps Dr. M. or his family paid his passage. 
Mr. Ward too had @ nephew; Mr. Fuller sent him out, 
having previously ‘recruited’ him in a suitable manner 
which succeeded ; his name was Nathaniel Ward: after 
le had arrived in India he was baptized ;—he was 
brought forward as a printer at Serampore, and I have 
heard him highly spoken of: although Fuller's 
object was to provide a successor to Ward, of the same 
name and family, yet, either he would not or could not, 
which answers to the same end, stay at Serampore: he 
was sent to Sincapore, not a great way from poe but 
far enough from Bengal. Mr. E. Carey, although he 
went out as a missionary, yet I never heard, for the 
purpose of continuing a name, does not do for Seram- 
pore: Carey must have none to succeed him. If it was 
a matter of principle, how does it pperate? All the 
Careys, viz., four sons, each of them a member of 
the church, and having actually become missionaries, 
and Carey’s nephew; Mrs. Ward's son, John Fountain, 
and Mr. Ward's nephew ; Pearce, the son of Samuel 
Pearce, a printer from the Clarendon press, and ad- 
mirably suited in every respect to assist and succeed 
Mr. Ward, for which the Society had, most contuma- 
clously as it should seem, sent him ; Mr. Yates an 
acknowledged linguist; not one of all these must be 
permitted to remain at the seat or centre of the Baptist 
mission in India, asa member of the ‘ Family Compact,’ 
or as it may be expressed, the compact family. Lawson, 
moreover, who preceded them all, and whose services 
in the Chinese types were so ‘ invaluable,’ stays not 
there : but in process of time, Mr. John Marshman fills 
every oflice, sustains every labour, and finds time for 
travelling to Europe in his 28th year, ‘to examine for 
himself that state of things in Europe with which he was 
conversant by means of books.* Tle has become one of 


* See Dr M.’s Statement, page 57. 
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the senior brethren, one of the three, supplying in hin 
self the place of two of that mystie number ; —besides 
superintending his father's school, andéassisting In that 
of his mother, Le has also the charge of paper-making, 
punch cutting, type founding, and printing, both for 
the mission and the publie ; of course, beside other duties 
connected with the college, he is a professor, or at least 
a locum-tenens in it: in few words, the administrator, 
if not the actual proprietor, of all things that are, or 
hereafter may be, the property real and personal, of 
or belonging to ‘the Missionary Establishment at 
Serampore. 

Dr. Marshman in his ‘Statement’ speaks of the 
‘dictates of common sense’ as applicable ‘to the con- 
troul of funds originated: allow me to ask, who ever 
proposed to him or to the brethren to controul their 
funds for them? As T am more acquainted than he 
supposes, with the origin of the question, ‘ How is the 
property in India secured to the Society, when it was 
determined hy the Society to request the Serampore 
missionaries to fix on additional trustees in ‘ England,’ 
I may be permitted to state, that, all the Society asked, 
was a guarantee, that the missionary property, which, 
some how or other, was always supposed to be the 
property of the Seciety, should not be secularized.— 
Alarm ts immediately taken, and the Society is charged 
with assuming a right, ‘like that of a master over a 
slave,” over persous and property which they never pos- 
sessed, ‘contrary to the spirit of the gespel, and in 
violation of the rights of man. T shall not enter further 
on this subject, the Society is competent, and, I trust, 
ready to defend itself. My onject in these letters, is 
faithfully to state, what T have learned by experience, 
from a long acquaintance with the system and_ practice 
of Serampore: [have detailed what have seen, and 
heard, and felt; and IT have as honestly stated, what I 
know and believe. Until the remarkable letter of 
Isi7, with the sight of which I was favoured, when 
only few persons had an opportunity of perusing it, 1 
am positive, that no one ever connected with the mis- 
sion believed, although they could not but think ill of 
the Serampore system, that it) was possible, it. ever 
should have attained to its present fatal pre-eminence. 
The reputation gained by the first: missionaries has 
been tarnished, their laurels have withered. That Dr.. 
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Carey is incapable of a selfish feeling, and that he has 
never done a self-interested act, is my firm conviction. 
i know he is associated with the present ascendants, 

but I also believe, that, if other and more original, 

and more consistent plans were adopted by his co-adju- 
tors, he would glory in them. All men are more or less 
the creatures of circumstances, and I am sure, if his 
upright mind could see through the mists and mystery 
which a sinuous policy bas created, he would not conti- 
nue to adorn their triumph. It is impossible for those who 
have a thousand times repeated the names of men, whose 
labours and disinterestedness so often proclaimed, filled 
every ear with pleasure, and every mind with admira- 
tion, to contemplate the change which has” occurred, 

without a sigh, and without deep felt regret. For 
myself, I may be permitted tou lament it; I cannot but 
condemn it; 1 must bear testimony against it, although 
I may be censured in so doing. When in America I 
advocated the cause of the brethren, I used the follow- 
ing emphatic words, which were printed in their place.* 
“What Wickliffe, Calvin, and Luther were in the 
reformation from popery, will Carey, Ward, and Marsh- 
man be in the future history of the Eastern world—it is 
certain, and not merely probable, that their names will 
be handed down with blessings to the latest period, 
whilst the names of conquerors: and ‘princes shall be 
buried in oblivion.”—This was said in allusion to the 
language of Dr. Buchanan, who, in speaking of the 
missionaries, in * Christian Researches’ says, ** Dr. W. 
Carey and Mr. Joshua Marshman, two men whose 
names will probably go down to the latest posterity.” 

There was certainly something ominous in Dr, Bucha- 
expression. 

I have before observed in the course of this cor- 
respondence with you, that it is not my object to stand 
forth the apologist of tlhe B. M. Society, nor ifs mis- 
sionaries. ‘the mention of Dr. Buchanan's name, how- 
ever, has called to my recollection the existence of a 
document which may be regarded as a material evi- 


* See “A Sermon preached in the Meeting House of the Bap- 
tist Society in Salem (Massachusetts) on Lord’s Day evening, 
Jan. 26. 1812, for the benefit of the Translations of the Scriptures 
into the, Languages of India and China, with an Appendix, 
including Remarks on President Smith’s Observations on Foreign 


Missions. hy William Johns, Missionary to India” 
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dence in this controversy, and as I know of no other 
person in Europe who is in possession of it, I shall lay 
it before you. It stands connected with a litigation 
that took place between the Serampore missionaries 
and some other members of the corresponding commit- 
tee, of the Bible Society of Calcutta, two of whom have 
gone to their rest and reward, and whose praises I need 
not repeat, nor do | introduce the subject as bear- 
ing on that controversy ; but as, conceding the disputed 
point in the differences between the Serampore mis- 
sionaries and the B. M. Society. Few persons like to 
he always made out as being in the wrong, and in this 
instance Dr. Marshman being judge, I shall shew, that 
his present opponents are in the right.* 

“On the Sth of May, (1807), “ Mr. Marshman 
received the following note from Mr. Brown : 


My dear Sir, 

‘ Dr. Buchanan, ardent to accomplish his plans, 
las this moment sent me a modified plan of the British 
Propaganda, with a memorandum in the name of your- 
selt,and whole body. With the signature he desired | 
shall return it immediately to him, who will act upon it, 
and prepare his Europe dispatches accordingly. One 
thing is clear—the great work of translation is at the 
heart of Dr. B., and shall we not all co-operate. in 
every possible Possibilities are more within his 
ken than ours. As the purpose of his extensive plans 
are clear as the sun before you, you will give your sig- 
nature at full length, JosuuaA MARSHMAN, in the 
name of all lus brethren. Yours, ever, 

May “DD. Brown.” 
“PAS. Prequest you will return the paper by the 
hearer.” | 


Phe outlines of the plan to which our signature 
was thus requested were, that a College of ‘Transla- 
tions, Ac. should be instituted at Serampore, to be 
termed the British Propaganda, and supported by 
voluntary subscriptions, donations, Xe. ; that this col- 
lege should be under the perpetual superintendence of 


* Memoir relative to the Translation of the Scriptures into 


certain of the oriental languages. Serampore: Printed at the 
Mission Pr He opp Appendix 140 [No date.) 
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a clergyman of the Church of England ;—that to. this 
college should pertain all the sums collected for 'Trans- 
lations throughout Great Britain, America, and India; 
and that the mission-press should be attached to it, and 
henceforth be called the press of the British Propa- 
canda. It was, however, added, that no alteration 
need be made in the mission premises, till news arrived 
from Europe. | 

‘The professorships mentioned in this plan were 
eleven: Mr. Martyn was mentioned as professor of 
Arabic, Mr. Marshman as professor of Sungskrit, Mr. 
Lassar of Chinese, Mr. Felix Carey of Bengalee, and 
David Grant, a lad of about 13 (whom Dr. B. had 
brought from Travancore and committed to the care of 
Messrs. Carey and Marshman,) was named as professor 
of Malayalim. 

‘The missionaries who had but a short time to 
deliberate on this affair, as an answer was requested 
while the messenger was waiting, immediately perceived 
several objections to this scheme which to them ap- 
peared insuperable. | 

“1. This college, although it really added nothing 
in the work of translation, presented a most formidable 
aspect: and as Government seemed already somewhat 
alarmed, (though without reason,) by*the business at 
Vellore, this might increase their apprehensions to such 
a degree as to make them regard the stay of the mis- 
sionaries in the country as incompatible with public 
tranquility ; not to say that the appearance of a rival 
college, instituted apparently by the missionaries, (who 
would be esteemed the root of the business) might give 
suflicient umbrage to cause Mr. Carey's dismissal from 
the college at Fort William. 

‘“2. The buildings hinted at, and the salaries for 
European professorships and superintendence, hither- 
to performed gratis, as it respects the Translations, 
scemed likely to absorb the monies subscribed, before 
a single line could be printed. 

«3. This college would contain in itself the seeds 
of dissolution : although the missionaries might, on the 
score of personal respect, submit their works to the 
superintendence of Mr. Brown or Dr. Buchanan, yet, 
as both these friends talked of leaving India in a short 
time, they were not very likely to submit them, with 
eqnal readiness, to their successors in this office, whe, 
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us they must be clergymen of the Church of England, 
might be many years younger than some of the mission- 
ries, and be also, in a great degree, unacquainted with 
the languages of the country. This would probably 
lead to dissension, and ultimately to a complete sepa- 
ration. 

“4. The press, and the premises on which the 
missionaries reside, did not belong to the ‘missionaries 
but to the Society. To alienate them, therefore, with- 
out their consent, appeared to the Missionaries a deed 
replete with ingratitude, injustice, and fraud. 

“The question was, how to act on so short a notice 
as to avoid giving offence to friends so highly esteemed. 
it was at length agreed, that Mr. Carey and Mr. 
Marshman should wait upon Mr. Brown in person, and 
lay before him their reasons for declining the proposal. 
They accordingly waited on Mr. Brown for this purpose: 
but upon briefly hinting these objections, Mr. B. Xc.” 

Here then to me is the most conclusive of all 
evidence as to the spirit of the Serampore system in 
1807. ‘The only contutation of his own argument on 
this subject which Dr. Marshman himself has attempted, 
is to be found in his ‘Statement, page 33. In speak- 
ing of the contidential communications which passed 
between the missionaries and Mr. Fuller and others, 
he says ‘expressions were used in the ardour of unsus- 
pecting aflection to them, [the brethren in England :| 
and under the influence of the same feelings, we, 
When a proposal made to us respecting Dr. Buchanan's 
‘British Propaganda’ had filled us with agitation and 
disquietude, named, ‘the Press, as belonging to them, 


as wellas the Premises, the right of property in which, 


we had given them long before. Such expressions would, 
indeed, have been indisecreet, had they not been used 
to brethren, between whom and- us there existed such 
affection and confidence, and such an entire disregard 
of all selfish considerations.” | 

It forms no part of my plan to discuss this subject, 
but to leave the document itself to produce its own 
impression. (|f will however add an observation or two 
on what Dr. M. has stated. The expressions were not 
used ‘to brethren’ only, but to Mr. Brown also. In 
the memoir Dr. Marshman says, * the missionaries im- 
mediately perceived several objections to this. scheme 
Which appeared to them insuperable. "These objections 
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are numerically four: the fourth is evidently the most 

weighty and intended to be so considered, as it involves 

a departure from all moral principle. In page 47 of the 
memoir, Dr. M. goes on to say ‘ they accordingly waited 

on Mr. Brown for this purpose: but upon briefly hinting 
these objections Mr. B. &.————’ How far Dr. 
Marshman has correctly stated the fact as to the mean- 
ing and use of ‘ the expressions, I leave you to judge. 

If he has done so, I confess it is impossible for another 
person to determine when ‘a strict consideration’ is 
contemplated by him. For what purpose were they. 
used ! unquestionably to negative Dr. Buchanan’s pro- 
vosal. The expressions, or objections, were used for 

effect, and they succeeded in producing it. I know, that 
it has been said at another time and in another place, 

‘the expressions were used in the warmth of the mo- 
ment, and at a late hour, when fatigued. So much the 
better, for then it is not likely that there should be any 
disguise—the terms employed are so many unsophis- - 
ticated witnesses of the state of the brethren’s ideas and 
feelings at that period, namely in L807. 

Dr. M. says, the brethren in England never under- 
stood the expressions to imply ‘ any ‘such surrender as 
they are now alledged to prove. It is evident, that 
some real ‘ surrender’ had been made; and on account 
of which, the property could not be alienated without 
the Society’s consent, for that would have been a 
triplicity of iniquity ; it appeared to the missionaries ‘a 
deed replete with ingratitude, injustice, and fraud.’ 

If it be asked : : are not the Serampore mission- 
aries about a great and good work? Hlave they not 
done a surprising quantity of good?) FE answer: yes ; 
and are still doing much. If conten id, however, that 
they have forsaken their first principles, and that in the 
revocation to their own controul of * press and premises’ 
which did not belong to the missionaries, but to the 
Society” they have violated their engagements with the 
public, They cannot therefore any longer appeal as’ 

‘having for ever shut out the idea of laying up a 
COWTY for ourselves or our children.* | ‘The charm has 
ceased, the foundation has been overthrown. For what 
purpose has this change taken place? | have shewn, 
and T think, satisfactorily, for the aggrandisement of a 


* See ‘Form of Agreement.’ Per. Ate. vol. iii, page 19S 
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single family, to the neglect and reproach of every 
other family sent out by the B. M. Society, even before, 
as well as since, the death of Mr. Faller. What is now 
tu this hour the ostensible ground,(on account of which 
‘the younger brethren’ are ‘cast out? Because ‘ notwith- 
standing the principles which they had always consider- 
‘ed as distin quishing the Baplist mission, have been 
‘relinquished by those who originated them, they 
‘resolved, after putting them to the test of their own 
‘experience, that they are practicable, safe, and highly 
beneficial.’ * 
The System of Serampore was founded on the 
noblest principles ; it was fostered by the simplicity 


“and sincerity of the brethren ; one of them has acquired 


entire ascendancy ; : and with the concurrence of the 
rest; he has succeeded to establish himself chief and 
sole. The fabric as it once stood, which cost so many 
tears, so many prayers, and so much money, exists no 
longer ; it has been thrown down; and out of the mate- 
rials a new structure has been raised, whose parts are 
held together by untempered mortar. Whatever gloss 


_ be attempted to put on by Dr. Marshman ;' or whatever 


be the illusion under which many worthy men in Eng- 
land labour: in India, it is as notorious as their own 
tropical sun, that Dr. M.'s family only, have an here- 
ditary interest in the ‘ press and premises,’ the property 
at Serampore. 

No one, I suppose, would be absurd enough to 
deny, that at any given period the Serampore mis- 
sionaries might have ‘felt out’ the inapplicability of their 
principles to practice: mecreasing years and growing 
families; the cares of this life, and the allurements of 
wealth and power, might have prodaced a change in 
their views and feelings. But why was not this de- 
clared’ Every thing then would be open and plain : 
the relation of the Serampore missionaries to Christians - 
in Europe, would then have been defined ; no blunders 
on either side would have been made; no dissentions 
would have ensued. In this case, it is true, the Seram- 
pore mission would have had but little claim on the 
Society, beyond that of any other successful mission ; 
and no peculiar feature to recommend it to the public. 
All would have regretted the Alteration ; no one would 


* See ‘Circular Letter of Calcutta Brethren, IS19”’ 
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have a right to censure it:—provided, that even in this 
case, however, ‘ the press and premises’ had been relin- 
quished, or tendered to the Society: whose they were, 
whether by gift or purchase, it matters not. 


On the other hand, what has been done? The | 


Serampore missionaries have always received pecuniary 
contributions from the public, they have allowed the 
Society at home, and others, one in heart with them, to 
‘originate funds,’ on the supposition that no change 
whatever had taken place, either in principle or prac- 
tice. Whereas, the conduct of the Serampore brethren 
to former missionaries, shews, that an alteration was 
contemplated, and, to the younger brethren, that it 


has taken place: these waited full four years* before — 


the Society at home, took into consideration, the painful 
circumstances in which they were placed, for having 
made a stand in favour of the Society. The discussion 
to which it has led; and the difference of opinion, 
which now divides the denomination into two opposing 
parties, prove the contrary. 

In all that I have said in these lotta I beg you 
distinctly to understand, that I do not consider Dr. 
Carey as an original party to that which has since 
happened. He knew but little about the business of 
the concern, he left it mostly to Messrs. Ward and 
Marshman. Even Mr. W. in 1816, had a ‘plan the 
result of his own thoughts,’ which Dr. Carey, without ‘a 
solemn discussion and revision,’ is said to have ‘ entirely 
disapproved of, as being a ‘partial surrender to the 
Society: and which, ‘Mr. Ward quite disapproved of, 
when he re-considered the subject.+ And as Mr. John 
Marshman, from the age of fourteen, about 1808, began 
to turn his attention to ‘the cause,’ and in 1811 was 
Mr. Ward's assistant, the whole of the mission at Se- 
rampore, must be regarded as having been for years 
virtually, what it is now in fact, undet the controul 
of Dr. Marshman and his family. 


You must allow with me, that the present painful 


controversy is not a strife about words. It involves 
principles, which no mere man of business, much less 


* “We hear from Mr. Dyer, the Committee are at last about 
to pay some attention to our communications of four years old.”— 
Letter from Calcutta, November, 1821. 


+ See Dr. Marshman’s ‘ Statement,’ page 43. 
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sto it. according to the wish of 


a christian, can with silence see overthrown. ~The 
questions, to whém the right of property the 
Serampore ‘press and premises: belongs—that these are 
of little or no value—that the missionaries are, after all, 

‘poor’—that they are about a great. work, and ought 
not to ‘* hindered but encourage a are not now to be 
considered: as the foundation of argument they do not 
apply. In the cause of christian missions, in the cause 
of religion, in the cause of God, af in any thing 
whatever, ‘principle is every thing. 

remain yours, Xc. 


W. J. 


My ERIEND, 
When F forwarded to you my last letter, I 


had no idea of giving you ‘more last words: but, alas! 
the subject grows under my hand. I have more than 
once told you, I was not about to vindicate the ‘younger 
brethren: ror do Lintend to anticipate their defence : 
as they have nothing te conceal, so LT doubt not they 
will justify my expectations, and satisfy every unbiassed 
mind ot their sincerity and sincere rood- will to the 
mission. fn the prese nt communication will be found 
ample testimony in their favour, and also a contradic- 
tion of some pi arts of Dr. MICs ‘Statement’ respecting 
both them and ‘the Serampore Establishmenut.”* 

At the close of ni second letter, | mentic ned, I 
had been * twice the dupe of my own folly, of this re 
pression PE gave no explanation, nor did I intend ; 
Was not my purpose to have said any thing about ny 
second sojourn at Se Pam pore, Bat having, 
whilst pre paring my last, found a letter which goes to 
establish the opinion here given as to the principal 
agents in the Serampore * happy family: I have con- 
claded it best to submit it to your pe ‘rusal, and also to 
publish at, together with my former letters to vou. 

This phrase Was a usual one employes at Serampore, in 
1819: the ‘ancient’ one ‘ mission house’ by degrees giving place 


~. and more in accord 
which, as vou will perceive, has 


with ‘the march of intellect.’ 
extended 
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Whether the particulars about to be narrated, were 
amongst the ‘ things which to me may appear unlovely,’ 
but which Dr. M. ‘ might have good reasons for doing,’ 
—you shall judge. I confess, my conviction is, that 
he had no more reason to interfere in what concerned 
me at this time, than he had for many other ‘ unlovely 
things’ which he did at the former period. As the 
testimony to ‘the younger brethren,’—to things at 


Serampore, and the ration which concerned our- 


selves chiefly, were not written for the public eye, 
vet far from an intention to merit a place amongst 
‘detractions, aimed in the dark;’ and as the writer 
has long since joined the assembly of the justified, 
of which I have as good a hope as any mortal can 
have of another; and as I know I am only serving the 
cause of ‘truth’ in making more public, things not 
done ina corner, though removed from the immediate 
ken of residents in Britain, [T shall say no more on 
the subject, than, that it is a letter from ‘a woman,’ 
the highest style in which Mr. Sutelil thought. he 
could express himself of her; from a woman, whom no 
one of the missionaries at Serampore, if inclined, could 
say an evil word; but whom their conduct led to 
Calcutta; where she, as well as a fine boy whom we 
carried with us from England, found an untimely grave. 
It is a letter written by my late beloved wife to her 
aged uncle in Liverpool, dated, “ Calcutta, November 
4. IS19.” | 
recollect, before we left 
England, to have heard of some uncomfortable things 
which had taken place on the part of the senior brethren 
of our mission.; and also, that, as we had been discon- 
nected with the mission, it was our determination, not 
to know any thing disagreeable: or, should we find 
a disunion of the Taller “and younger brethren, not to 
take part in any discussions, but rather to walk evenly 
with both: according to this plan we conducted our- 
sclves, when we arrive ed in Bengal. We landed at first 
at Calcutta, and were received at the house of our dea 
friends Lawson and Pearce, who had separated from 
Serampore, before our arrival, and were keeping a 
ladies’ school: Mr. P. has a printing-oflice: — the 
oroceeds of both, they place monthly to the account 
of the Society. The brethren, Yates, Eustace Carey, 
Penney, and Adam, have also a large school for hoys ; 
K 2 
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the profits of which they also place to the S Society's 
account; regarding themselves as Soe lety’s agents, and 
not theirown. ‘They also devote the mselves vreatly to 
the natives, allowing themselves to preach but little 
in Enghsh, that their work among the natives may not 
he necle ted: they live in love and are much respected 
hy the re higious © hurch people, and also by the Inde- 
pendent missionary brethren and their people. This 
was the state we found things in, on our arrival. Our 
young friends, wished us te remaim at Calcutta; but 
we thought we should preter Serampore ; and we also 
“ ished to continue our friendship with the elder brethren, 
which was another reason for Keeping to our original 
plan, and as we found from the Jealousy Which subsist- 
ed, we could not very well remam im Calcutta, and be 
friends with these at Serampore, we accordiigly went 
there to reside. We were received with the greatest 
hindoess by all, staying three weeks Dr. Marshman’s 
house, before we went to our own. Nothing could 
exceed the apparent frie ndship. But alas! the change* 
that has t pli we missionary CUNCCTHS, since we 
were at Serampore, is lame ntable: the whole is now 
become secular. ‘Phe splendour im which they now live 
lar, very fur, exceeds any thing we ever knew at home:+ 
vou may judge a little of it, whe , in sitting down at 
common family breakfast or dinner, we have had more 
than twenty waiting servants at) our chairs, besides 
under servants for water, Xe. Besides this: abundance 
of plate, and the choicest wines, Malmsey, Port, 
Madeira, Ac. Contrast this with younger Mission- 
anes, who have had no wine allowed Who 
have allowed themselves no wine, | on the ground that 
their allowance has been so small, that it would’ barely 
supply them with mecessartes:! in addition to this, 


The following extract is from a letter received by Mrs 
Jobos, in England, dated @aleutta, Oct The Te 1s 
such an entire change at Ne every family is to be se 
one trom the other, and to provide for themselves.” 


This must be understood exclusively of Dro M.'s family 


From the Jetter just quoted, take this as a further illus. 
tration During the illness of a lovely child, who was long a 
yreat suflerer, * although it was such an CXpense to us, they 
‘the brethren) never allowed us any thing extra; all, and more 
than all. ony allowance wa. \ Ol Poor ] WAS obliged 
fo bus pert wine and for her, ata rreat proce, but the Doctar 
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thea good name, to a man, has been taken from then. 
Even William Pearee, whose good name stood so high 
in England ; and who, I believe, never had any dissen- 
tion with any one in his life; and who is now exerting 
all his energies for the good of the poor destitute hea- 
then :--at Serampore, we are told, of William Pearce, 
thathe is a man without religion; that the religious 
public would never have given him credit for being 
rood, but for the great name his father bore: this of 
him, and the like unto it, of nearly all the rest. But 
we were not missionaries vow, and as I said before, 
treated with kindness, thercfore we held our péace, 
determined * not to meddle nor make, but to wait and 
see which way the Lord should dispose oftus. We took 
a comtortable house at Serampore ; and as they [the 
Danes,| were now settled with a Danish doctor, Mr. 
Jolins thought of preparing chemicals for the Caleutta 
market. We lived at Serampore nearly three months, 
scarcely knowing how we should act. ‘The Danes were 
very glad we were come back, and many would have 
employed Mr. Johns as a medical man, but he, not liking 
to interfere with the doctor already there, declined, 
except in one or two instances, which he could not help. 
Por instance, the Governor's son, who was ill, J. 
attended, the governor would not be said, nay. | About 
this time the Danish doctor purposed to leave Serampore 
to goto Manilla, we were very good friends with him, 
and,{ whilst Dreakfasting with us one morning | he offered 
to relinquish his sitaation, in favour of Mr. J., saving, 
that he had for some time wanted to leave, and that he 
was very glad Mr. Johns was there to give him an 
opportunity. Dy. Mo..t asked permission of Govern- 
ment to go: leave was granted ; and the appointment 
made out for Mr. Johns to accept. As T thought every 
thing was settled, in the morning of the day that every 
thing was to be fixed, T breakfasted at Dr. Marshman’s, 
and, as every thing had always been very smooth be- 
tween us, T mentioned what was going to take place: 
they made no comment, excepting that Dr. and Mrs. 
Marshman said, * P wonder, as Dr. M...t comes here 


saul ‘she must it to save her life,” which T really think was 
one means Good old Mr. Carey at length asked me if I did not 
want wine or beer for ——, he said it was as requisite as medicine, 
ind he kindly sent for some beer for her The dear man is just 

kind as ever, [love him very much” 
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every day, he has not told us of it. LT said, ‘ 1 wonder 
too, but be has not talked to Mr. Jobns about it more 
than two days. It passed, and I went home. As 
soon ‘as I was gone, they sent for Dr. M...t, for, in 
two or three hours afterwards, we received a note from 
him, saying, ‘1 am sorry I did not tell the Marshmans 
of imy intention to go: they have represented things to 
me in such a way, and so highly flattering to myself, 
that I do not know what bo do. IT am exceedingly 
troubled. We did not know what to think, but in the 
course of the day, when Mr. J. called at the Govern- 
ment-house, the Governor said, ‘| have had Dr. 
Marsliman here, he ame whilst T was lying down, and 
had given orders pot to be disturbed, but hearing some 
one sobbing and erying in the hall, T got up, and found 
Dr. Marshman erving, When I went in he exc laimed, 
‘My dear Governor, save the life of my wife and my 
family. Governor—‘* What is the matter, Sir, [ will 
do what I can. you heard any news?’ Dr. 


M.— ‘Yes, sir, Dr. M...t is going to leave us, and 
if he goes, sir, my wife is a dead woman, do prevent 
him, sir. Governor—— IT have no wish to prevent Dr. 


M...t from going, sir, we [that is the Danes] do not 
like him, and I] shall riot employ him, and, sir, we shall 
have our old friend, Dr. Johns. Dr. M.— Yes, sir; 
but we are partial to Dr. M...t, and my wife will die 
if he goes: money is no object, sir: we will increase 
Dr. M...ts salary, we will do any thing, sir, only do 
prevent him from going. The Governor said, ‘he 
could not do any such thing.’ At length; after having, 
in the course of that day and the next, received 
two letters from Dr. Marshman on the subject, the 
Governor said, that for himself, he should rather 
Dr. M...t would leave, but that as Dr. M...t had 
not signed the paper and surrendered his appointment, 
and Dr. Marshman could prevail on Dr. M...t to 
remain-—the latter might do as he pleased. The result 
was, from Dr. Marshman’s persuasion, and raising the 
doctors salary trom twelve to fiffeen hundred rupees, he 
remained ;-but I] believe it has proved against his will, 
and is thought, he willnot now stay at Sér ram pore long. 
‘Atthe time Dr. Marshman was saying his wile 
ze! die, she was about, and as well as usual; 
and so far from being particularly attached. to Dr. 
she most ge nerally has medical advice out 
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of the Settlement, either from doctors at Caleutta 
or elsewhere. And what also is noticeable is, that 
during the time the negociation was going on, and 
since, from the time I spoke of it at their table, they 
have not noticed the circumstance at all to us, but 
behaved as heretofore. We said nothing to them, but 
knowing so much as we did of their conduct to others, 
and their former conduct to us, when missionaries ; and 
the evident jealousy there is on their parts against all 
who have the missionary interest at heart, we “thought, 
with our feelings raised as they were, we had better 
leave Serampore.” This we did in the beginning of 
June, ‘after having taken the advice of friends, whe- 
ther it was advisable for us to come into Calcutta or 
uot, and finding these who well knew the feelings of 
the present Government were in favour of it. How 
Dr. M. contrives to blind his colleague is a wonder to 
all. Mr. Ward is in England, and Mrs. Marshman, 
with three of her children, leave here for England next 
month. They here [the elder brethren] openly claim 
all the Serasaphed property as their own, which property 
is immense: the public here cry ‘shame ;’ the younger 
brethren are ashamed, but what of that—the Society 
at home do not appear to believe it can be so.” } 

It would be agreeable for me here to chose my 
corre spondence, but another extract or two must be 
viven, as the testimony of one who was incapable of 
iitentional misrepresentation, and who was, never 
known to act under heated feelings; it speaks \plumes, 
i conceive, in reply to the representation give in Dr, 
Marshman’s pi dmphlet. 

In writing to the same friend, dated “ Calcutta, 
Mav 12th will tell you something 
of our friends: the Governor of Serampore, w liom we 
rank as one, often comes to see us, and continually 
expresses his wish for us to return to Seramppre : he 
would do any thing for us in his power, and? j is very 
much vexed that we have left: but as we appedr likely 
to do very well in Caleutta, [ do not think we shall 
return: it is not like ly we can ever be comfortable with 
the Marshman fumily, after we know what has occurred. 
A conversation took place at the Government house, a 
short time since, between the Governor and Dr. Marsh- 
man, of which this is a part: Governor—‘ I am sorry, 
sir, Vou prevented Mr. Jolins. from re remaining here. 
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We all, sir, tiked Mr. J. very much, and he would haye 
been aggre henelit to the plac Dr. Yes, Sir. 
buat Mi. J. and we, could never have united im the mis- 
sion, and you know, Sir, he had no leave to stay here, 
nor bas he licence to be in Cale tutta. Governor —‘You 
have no oceasion to tell me, Mr. J. had not leave to 
stay: nobody has any thing to do with Serampore* but 
myself ; and vou know was very-glad to have’ Mr. J. 
here. and did Ff think that the same game would be 
played now, ly was be ‘fore, would myseli and. 
fetch hun here: and | have not the least doubt, but J 
have influence enough with your Governor-General, to 
get hina regular ap pointment : the same thing cannot 
be done again, whith was done formerly. “Phis was 
about three weeks ago, and yet with all this, we never 
had one unpleasant word with Dr. M. or his family, and 
were we to meet with any of them, they would put 
forth the stronge st e\pre SSHOUS of esteem.. Mrs. M. 
came to bid us farewell, betore she left tor Mnek ind. 

| i urther onan this lette we spe aking of the youliger 
brethren, she says, think they-are drawing upa little 
account of the reasons for their separation from. the 
Serampore brethren, to print and send home. But do 
notthink they are always quarretling with the Serampore 
folks, they are not, thie youre sep ana respected 
here as such, the yoare very much re specte ‘dd: their new 
chapel is rising briskly ; and what is very good, they 


have collected ne ‘arly money enough to parr fa it, before 


itis finished. Loam sorry these disagreeable Marsh- 
bians should oceupy so much of my letters, but they 
have had so much to do, in making us, with many others, 
uncomfortable, that when [ write in confidence, the 
subject is always uppermost: but however, I trust, all 
we have felt will not destroy our christian feelings, and 
if itmake us more watehtul of others, I hope it’ will 
also make us more watchful of ourselves.” 

With one more extract TP shall conclude, observ- 
ing only, that at the writer has in any instance 
erred in her stateiments, Lam sure she would be the 
lirst person to correct the error: as to amounts of 
monies mentioned, and in some other partic ‘ulars she 
mig hit be only partially informed ; but the principal facts 


The Settlement had reverted to the Danes, after mv 
first leaving it for England in J&1: 
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-annot\be disputed, and at all events, the letter’ may 
be regarded as faithful chromecles of the tinips in 
which “she wrote. "This letter is dated, ‘ Caf utta, 


July 29, 1820," and was written within a month 6f her 


death, which took place on the 23rd of August. 


“In my last told you of the Marshmans’ 
tous, | have nothing te add on that head. VE e are 


now in Calcutta and they in Serampore, we go not 


come in contact. Mrs. M. with three children arg gone 
on a trip to England.—'The younger brethren have 
lately received letter from the soe at ghome, 
reque sting they would obtain an interview with Drs. 
Carey and Marshman, and endeavour to effect a frecon- 
ciliation, and also ascertain if the elder brethrengwould 
give up the Serampore property, and acknowl@Jge: it 
the Soctety’s right, by having the other ‘Prusteestadded 
to themselves here, and one or two others atihome. 
Phe answer of the elder brethren is * they will aghnow- 
ledge the three first purchased pieees of grourgl, and 
the orentises on Chom to be the Socr tv's, but thev are 


the sole trustees: and that they will have n@ other 
added to thein during their lives, and at their @emise, 
they wall they choose as sucdéssors.’ 


eth is the answer now sent home. What will dme of 
Ehnow not. ‘Phey say, beyond these three pugchages 
da will not be accountable to the Soe lely, For any 
property they may possess, which is cert very 
siderable: for, besides a share in the Be neab bank, 
and also shares in the Saugor Island Soe iety, and the 
new College which Is building Serampore, Mr. 
Marshman has just bought a house adjoining thé tone in 
which he lives, for which he has given 10,000 ft \pees.* 
We all here think this is getting rich upon the public, 
it may, perhaps, appear different at home, 74t this 
last meeting [held] at the request of the Soci 


* “Belonging to Dr. Marshman is a house contigu 
mission fe ‘mises, and occupied by Mrs. Marshman’€ school, 
which he purch: sed for a thousand pounds, in IS20.—Afyear or 
two since, Dr. Marshman also purchased a piece of rapid for 
£120, about a mile from Serampore."—See Appendix to Brief 
Memoir by Dr. Marshman.’ 

This house Dr. M. states was purchased “that my family 
might have a quiet abode, should they ever be denied one on pre- 
mnises purchased by us for the widow and fatherless, as wel as 
for the cause of God.’’—See ‘ Statement,’ page 166. 
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elder and younger brethren are become more agreeu, 
that is, they have agreed to say No more hard things 
one of another; they are to meet on the common 
ground of christians, by taking part together at public 
prayer and other meetings: but I dont think, that they, 
or the Society either, will be able to think that M. has 
done what a good man should or would do—but the 
quarrel is now made to rest between the Society and 
the elder brethren—how it will terminate, at present no 
one knows.” | 
I will add no more, but that 1 am, 
Yours sincerely, 


W. J. 


HENRY SMITH, PRINTER, MANCHESTER. 
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